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Pra-Slmieri). 


New York, Sept. 21, 1853. 

Dr. J. P. Garvin —Dear Sir: In my letter of the 
31st ult. I intimated that I might in a few days 
write you more fully on the subjeet to which it re¬ 
lated. My objects were, first, to show, by what 1 
have said on formeT occasions, that I was not in that 
letter expressing any new views on the points re¬ 
ferred to ; and, second, to sustain, by references to 
the past, the representations'of political,friends in 
your State. 1 should have written you at an earjier 
day but for my inability to procure some of the ma¬ 
terials required. 

7 1. ABOLITIONISM. 

The first great movement of the Abolitionists in 
this State was made in 1835. To counteract them 
a meeting was called, in September of that year, at 
Albany, without distinction of party. Hon. Wm. 
L. Marcy, then Governor of the State, presided, and 
1, then Secretary of State, addressed the meeting, 
and offered the resolutions, all of which, with a 
single exception, were, dfawn 'by myself. Among 
them were the following r* "" 


longing exclusively to the people of each State within 
its oeu boundaries ; that the general government has 
no control over it; that it is subject only to the respec¬ 
tive arrangements of the several States within which it 
exists ; and that any attempt by the people or govern¬ 
ment of any other State, or of the general goverment, 
to interfere with or disturb it, would violate the spirit 
of the compromise which lies at the basis of the lederal 
compact. 

Resolved, That, the Union of the States, which, under 
Providence, has conferred the richest blessings an the 
people, was the result of compromise and conciliation 
that we can only hope to maintain it by abstaining 
from ail interference with the laws, domestic policy, 
and peculiar interests of every other State; and that 
all such interference, frhich tends to alienate one por¬ 
tion of our countrymen from the rest, deserves to be 
frowned upon with indignation by all who cherish Ibe 
principles of our revolutionary fathers and who desire 
to preserve the constitution by the exercise of that 
spirit of amity which animated its framers 
Resolved, That we deprecate, as sincerely as any por¬ 
tion of our fellow citizens, the conduct of individuals 
who are attempting to coerce our brethern in other 
States into the abolition pf Slavery by appeals to the 
fears of the master and the passions of the slave ; that 
we cannot butponeider them as disturbers of the public 
peace, and that we will, by all constitutional and law¬ 
ful means, exert our influence to arrest the progress of 
measures tending to loosen the bonds of union and to 
create between ns and our Southern brethern feelings 
of alienation and distrust, from which the 
consequences are to be apprehended. 

Resolved, That while we impute no oriminal design 
to the greater part of those who have united themselves 
to Abolition Societies, we feel it our duty to conjure 
them, as brethren of the same great political family, to 
abandon the association into which they have entered, 
and to prove the purity of their motives by discontinu¬ 
ing a course of conduct whioh they cannot now but set 
must lead to disorders and crimes of the darkest dye. 

Resolved, That while we would maintain inviolate the 
liberty of speech and the freedom of the press, we con¬ 
sider discussions which, from their nature, tend to in¬ 
flame the public mind and put in jeopardy the lives 
&nd._nror).erty of our fellow citizens, at war with every 

rule of fiiorili duty ana every - +*? t 

and we shall be constrained, moreover, to regard those 
who, with fall knowledge of their pernicious tendency, 
continue to carry them on, as disloyal to the Union, the 
integrity of which can only be maintained by a a for¬ 
bearance on the part of all from every species of intru¬ 
sion into the domestic concerns of others 
Resolved, That the inevitable consequence of the un¬ 
constitutional and incendiary proceedings in relation to 
Slavery in the South must be to aggravate the condi¬ 
tion of the blacks by exciting distrust and alarm among 
the white population, who, for their own protection and 
security, will be compelled to multiply restraints upon 
their slaves and thus increase the rigours of Slavery. 

Resolved, That the people of the South will do 
great injustice if they allow themselves to believe that 
the few among us who are interfering with the question 
of Slavery are acting in accordance with the sentiment 
of the North on this subject, and we do not hesitate to 
assure them that the great body of the Northern 
people entertain opinions similar to those expressed in 
these resolutions. 

Finally, Resolved, That we make these declarations 
to our Southern brethern in the same spirit of amity 
which bound together their fathers and ours during a 
long and eventful struggle for independence; and that 
we do, in full rememberance of that common associa¬ 
tion, plight to them our faith to maintain in practice, so 
far as lies in our power, what we have thus solemnly 
declared. 

These resolutions, which I offered as chairman of 
a committee appointed on my motion, were enforced i 
by a Bpeech from myself., sustaining the several po¬ 
sitions assumed in them as a matter of obligation, 
and duty arising under the political compact between 
the States. My sentiments are unchanged ; and 1 
have no hesitation in Saying that nothing inconsis¬ 
tent with them will be found in anything I have 
said since that time. 


question ae to the existence of Slavery in that 
island. 

This, then, was the position of fourteen of the 
thirty States in 1848 : that if any,territory was ac¬ 
quired from Mexico (Slavery having been abol¬ 
ished), it should continue free from Slavery as long 
as it was governed as a territory, leaving to the 

r ple, when they should organize a State, to decide 
themselves what their condition in this respect 
should be. This position I sustained from 1847 to 
1849. My convictions of its justice were, 1 trust, 
as sincere as the opinions of those with whom I 
differed. 1 have never attempted any explanation 
of my action on this question otherwise than as my 
recorded speeches in the Senate explain it; and 1 
sure that nothing will be found in them which 
_be justly considered offensive by those who dis¬ 
agreed with me. To the people of the State of New 
York, whose instructions, given through the. Legis¬ 
lature, I obeyed and defended, I haye always been 
ready to account. 

Some of the State Legislatures in 1848 went fur¬ 
ther, and passed resolutions against the admission of 

-future siaveholding State into the Union. I 

sr assented to such a proposition. On the con¬ 
trary, 1 believed it to be irreconcilable to our obli¬ 
gations to others—certainly to Texas—and it was 
inconsistent with my own views of State sove- 
' ;nty. 

he long pending controversy was settled after 
terra ot service in the Senate expired—first, by 
the admission of California into the Union, with a 
constitution formed by herself prohibiting Slavery ; 
and, second, by the organization of territorial go¬ 
vernments for New Mexico and Utah without such 
a prohibition. These acts were regarded, and gen¬ 
erally acquiesced in, as a settlement of the whole 
question. This was my view of the subject, and I 
have bo treated it on all occasions. 


much good would be done from its plans and efforts 
—especially as it had its origin amongst the holders 
of slaves. From that day to this, the Presbyterian 
Church has been one ol tne most liberal supporters 
ol this truly noble Society. Even when- it waa most 
unpopular, Presbyterians never abandoned iti The 
glorious results begin now to appear. 

In 1845, when fanatical Abolitionism was dividing , 
churches, and causing the wisest men to tremble for 
the Union, our General Assembly boldly took its 
stand, refusing to make the mere fact of slavehold- 
; ng a ground of exclusion from the church. This 
ibuke of Abolitionism by the most influential eccle¬ 
siastical body in our country produced a most power¬ 
ful impression. In our own church there lias been 
peace; and Abolitionism has rapidly lost its force 
"~er the whole country. 

When, very recently, the agitation about the 
Compromise measures again threatened the dissolution 
of the Union, the pulpits of oux Church, in the slave¬ 
holding and in the free States, were heard in entire 
harmony, sustaining the laws of the land. I am 

re I can say truly, that the Presbyterian Church 
at this day, more than any other church, the 
strong bond which holds together these United States. 
The Methodist Church, most unhappily, divided on 
the question of Slavery. The Baptist churches split 
on the same rock. The New School Presbyterian 
Church is now threatened with division. Our own 
chureh is the only ecclesiastical body possessing 
great strength in both the free and slaveholding 
States, which is entirely, united.”— Rev. N. L. Rice, 
D. D. 


Elections. 


11. FUEE80ILISM. 

In August. 1846, when President Polk asked of 
Congress twb millions of dollars (afterwards in¬ 
creased to three millions), with a view to terminate 
the war with Mexico, a proviso wag proposed by 
Mr. Wilmot, of Penn., and adopted by the House of 
Representatives, prohibiting the introduction, of 
Slavery imo any territory which might he acquired. 
It was sent to the Senate on the last day of the ses¬ 
sion, but was not acted on. In 1847 it was renewed ; 
and, in the meantime, a large number of the non¬ 
slaveholding States had passed resolutions instruct¬ 
ing their senators and requesting their representa¬ 
tives in Congress to sustain it. New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, in the 
order in which they are named, preceded New York 
in their action on this subject. The ground taken 
in Congress and in most of the States was, that as 
Slavtrv 11a-i been ahi.li-.hid m Mexico, i' ought not 
to be revi ved vn-aJiuwoU - ccrnBTtnxrodorccd inttr any 
territory she might cede to us as long as the latter 
continued in the territorial condition. The right of 
a Stale, on coming in'to the Union, to establish or 
legalize Slavery as a local institution was generally 
conceded. 1 have always considered it above all 
control or interference by the federal government; 
and on the 1st of March, 1847, in my first speech in 
the Senate on this subject, 1 made the following pro¬ 
positions, with a view to the settlement of the whole 
question : 

1. All external interference with Slavery in the 
States is a violation of the compromises of the constitu¬ 
tion, and dangerous to the harmony and perpetuity of 
the federal Union 

2 If territory is acquired by the United States, 
should, in respect to Slavery, be left as it is found. If 
Slavery exists therein at the time of the acquisition, it 
should not be the subject of legislation by Congress. 
On the other hand, if Slavery does not exist therein at 
the time of the acquisition, its introduction ought to be 
prohibited while the territory continues to be governed 
as such. 

3. All legislation by Congress in respect to Slavery 
in the territory belonging to the United States ceas' 
to be operative when the inhabitants are permitted 
form a State government; and the admission of a State 
into the Union comes with it—by virtue of the sove¬ 
reignty such admission confers—the right to dispose of 
the whole question of Slavery without external inter¬ 
ference. 

These propositions I considered in substantial ac 
cordance with the resolutions of the Legislature oi 
the State I represented, and they were in conformity 
to my own opinions. 

It did not, of course, escape my notice, at the 
time I made these propositions, which were reiter¬ 
ated in 1848 in the words in which they are above 
given (and I think I so stated to some of my asso¬ 
ciates in the Senate), that their adoption as a final 
adjustment of the dispute would bring Cuba into 
the Union, when the proper time-should arrive, 
a territory first and a State afterwards, without any 


HI. FUGITIVE SLAVES. 

I have, always ackowledged the right of the slave- 
holding States to demand the surrender of fugitive 
slaves under that provision of the constitution which 
requires the surrender of persons held to service 
labour, the right of Congress to legislate on t 
subject, and the obligation to pass an effective law. 

In a debate in the Senate of the United States, 
the 26th of July, 1848, I made the following re¬ 
marks : 

The Northern States have been repeatedly charged 
l this debate, and on many previous occasions, with 
aggression, and violations of the constitutional compact, 

" their action on the subject of Slavery. With regard 
the surrender of fugitive slaves—the case most fre¬ 
quently cited—it is possible that there may have been 
action or inaction in particular States, not in 
accordance with the good faith they ought to ob- 
in this respect. I know not how it is, but we 
kntw there is an effective power to legislate on this 
subject in Congress ; and I am sure there will be no 
want of co-operation on our part in carrying out the 
requirements of the Constitution by providing all rea¬ 
sonable means for executing them. 

Since the law of 1851 passed, I have uniformly 
declared myself in favour of carrying it into exe- 
„ oution like every other law of the land. My views 
fatal | vfitl, regard to this, and all other obligations of a 
kindred character, are clearly expressed in the fol¬ 
lowing extract from an address delivered at Boston, 
in November, 1852, repeated on several occasions in 
New England and in this State, and published in 
this city in January last; 

And, first, let it be distinctly understood that the law 
ust he inflexibly maintained. I use the term law in 
..j largest sense, not only as including what has been 
specifically decreed, but as comprehending the general 
order, on the preservation of whioh the inviolability 
of all public authority depends. The law is the will 
of the people constitutionally expressed. Whoever 
arrays himself against it, excepting to procure its re¬ 
pact,'commits an £01^7treachery to the people thern- 
’ is. The law is the basis of all popular supremacy, 
the very feature by which free government is dis¬ 
tinguished from despotism. To uphold it is 
highest duties whioh is devolved on-us as fr, 
is always possible that those who are intrusted with 
its execution may err in the performance of their duty. 
They may employ unnecessary, arbitrary, or even 
wanton severity in enforcing it. For all this they may 
be held to a rigid account. But no error in the exe¬ 
cution c^n impair the obligation to uphold it. It must 
be understood, and without reservation, that the law 
is to be inflexibly maintained. 

IV. THE HIGHER LAW. 

In July, 1850, shortly after the promulgation of 
Gov. Seward’s higher law doctrine, I referred to it 
in an address to the democracy of Herkimer county, 
in this State, published immediately after if was de¬ 
livered, in the following terms : 

In the maintenance of principles which i 
to be vital to our honour and prosperity, let us not ior- 
get that we have duties to perform in a two-fold rela¬ 
tion to ourselves and others—to our sister States as 
members of a common Union, which we are pledged to 
maintaiu under all its constitutional forms, and to our 
democratic brethren in this State, with whom we have 
been associated in numberless contests and trials. Our 
first duty is fidelity to the Constitution. If we ft " 
the observance Of any one of its requirements, 

11 on the people of other States to be faithful 

_ __ . as has been said, there is a Power above the 

Constitution, His will, so far as it has been revealed to 
us, inculcates obedience to the government under 
which we live while it is administered in accordance 
with the fundamental compact, submission to the laws, 
fidelity to duties arising under the Constitution, and a 
spirit of justice to our political associates. I am in 
favour, then, of conforming to all its requirements, 
and of carrying them out fully and in good faith, no 
matter what they may be. No one of our obligations 
under the Constitution can be less imperative than an¬ 
other. Disobedience to one is infidelity to all. 

I believe I have, in the foregoing remarks and ex¬ 
tracts from speeches heretofore delivered, covered 
all the ground of imputation against me, including 
the proceedings of the Baltimore Convention of 
1852, which contained nothing of importance not 
asserted in previous conventions .except an endorse¬ 
ment of the compromise measures as a settlement 
of the Slavery question and a deprecation of all fu¬ 
ture agitation of it here or elsewhere. In those 
proceedings 1 expressed, at the first meeting held in 
this city to ratify them, my cordial concurrence, and 
I was, during the greater part of the late canvass 
for the Presidency, in the field i" * v, '“ or> d 
States. 

It is with great regret that I halve, for the first 
..me in my life, felt constrained to vindicate myself 
irom the imputation of sentiments I have never r - 
tertained or uttered. I had heard, previously 
the receipt of your favour, that I was assailed by 
Whig speakers in the South as an Abolitionist, and 
I was willing to leave my vindication to tii 
events, as the best correctors of all such misrepre¬ 
sentation aud error. But when told by you that 
they were used'as instruments of assault upon the 
President and the democracy of Georgia, i ielt that 
no personal consideration should induce me to re¬ 
main silent. In connection with this subject, I deem 
it due to myself to say, that before my letter to you 
of the 31st ultimo -was written, >1 had expressed 
the President a desire to be relieved, as soon as t 
public convenience would permit, from the office 1 
now hold—an office which nothing hut the hope of 
being useful to the democratic cause in the State 
would have induced me to accept—and that I a 
not, and have never been, by any act of my own, 
candidate for.any other. 

1 am, dear sir, very respectfully, yours, 

John A. Dix. 


Plain men out of our State often profess to be 
puzzled by the Politics of New York, with their zig¬ 
zag, wavering party lines and their uncouth desig¬ 
nations. “What’s the trouble now?" is a very 
general inquiry at present, in view of the fact that 
the recent Democratic State Convention at Syracuse 
split into two and nominated two distinct tickets, 
while passing Resolves almost identical in terms and 
purport. All are aware that this split is the out¬ 
growth of a feud of several years’ duration, patched 
up and plastered over from time to time, but never 
thoroughly healed and perpetually threatening to 
break out afresh. We propose, for the benefit of 
younger or politically less observant readers, to 
give as clear an account as we scan of its causes and 

in the year 1844, the intrigues of John Tyler & 
Co. had brought belore the Senate for Ratification a 
Treaty providing for the Annexation of Texas to the 
United States. The country was considerably agi¬ 
tated thereby, the predominant feeling in the South 
and South-West being favourable, while in the North 
and East it was unfavourable, to such Annexation. 
Mr. Van Buren was a candidate for re-nomination to 
the Presidency by the Democratic National Conven¬ 
tion soon to assemble at Baltimore—and, being re¬ 
quired to define his position with regard to Texas, 
came out decidedly against Annexation without the 
prior assent of Mexico as an act of bad faith, ag- 
jression and hostility. The delegation to Baltimore 
rom this State had already been chosen, and in¬ 
structed to support the ex-President’s renomination ; 
but there were a good many among us who, even 
prior to and apart from the Texas question, were 
averse to having him again renominated. In this 
crisis, a great Anti-Texas meeting was held in our 
City, wherein the leading friends of Mr. Van Buren 
active and conspicuous. Silas Wright, who 
igarded as the devoted friend of Van Buren, 

,v of these facts, when the Baltimore Convention 
t, many pro-Texas Delegates who had been 
structed to vote for Mr. Van Buren, went decidedly 
.against him, and, though be had a majority of votes 
cast on the first ballot, his nomination was prevented 
by the “ two-thirds rule ” just before adopted ; his 
vote steadilv foil off on the succeeding ballots, until 
at last Col. James K. Polk, of Tennessee—an avowed, 
unequivocal champion of Annexation—was nomina¬ 
ted lor President, and a resolution passed recognising 
“ the re-annexation of Texas ” as one of the leading 
aims of Arfferican Democracy. 

The friends of Mr. Van Buren, though beaten at 
Baltimore, were still dominant in our State. They 
could easily have defeated Polk had they seen fit. 
But, after some deliberation, a manifesto appeared 
hearing the signatures of Benj. F. Butler, John W. 
i Edmonds and other magnates in the Van Buren 
believe | household, advising their followers to support Polk 
for President, but take care, at the same time to elect 
Members of Congress who would oppose Annexation 
upon any conditions akin to those assented to by 
Tyler. This manilesto caused much feeling in the. 
anti-Van Buren wing of the party (which had 
grown rapidly in this quarter since Vafi’s defeat at 
Baltimore), and was more decidedly resented at the 
South. Still, so strong was. the aversion of many oi 
Van Buren Democrats to Annexation that this 
State was barely carried against Clay, and Polk thus 
elected, by putting Silas Wright on the Democratic 
ticket as a candidate tor Governor, and thus securing 
the cooperation ot the sore-headed members of the 
party. Mr. Wright made several strong speeches 
during the canvass, proclaiming his hostility to An¬ 
nexation under any circumstances which did not 
seeure a fair share of its territory to Free Labour; 
and a great Mass Convention of the Van Buren De¬ 
mocracy was held at Herkimer late in the Autumn, 
which undertook to pledge the party to resist An¬ 
nexation, except on conditions whioh should secure 
to the free States an equal participation with the 
siaveholding in the territories thus acquired. Under 
these pledges, the State was carried for Polk by 
5,000 and for Wright by 10,000 majority. 

Col. Polk was elected and Texas-annexed; Wright 
being thus taken out of the Senate, and his place 
and Tallmadge’s (who had also' resigned) filled by 
Gov. Bouek with H. A. Foster and D. S. Dickinson, 
both belonging to the anti-Van Buren and pro-Texas 
wing of the party. No conditions in favour ot Free 
Soil were insisted on by them, and none were im¬ 
posed. By the influence and power of Col. Polk, 
though before he had been inaugurated, Texas was 
put through and opposition iu the party silenced, 
Then (1846) followed the war with Mexico, and the 
attempt (1847) to grant the President $3,000,000 
wherewith " to negotiate a peace, which was def eated 
by the Proviso appended in the’House on motion of 
Mr. Wilmot, of Pa., importing that all territory to 
be acquired from Mexico by the contemplated Treaty 
must be and remain free territory. Nearly or 
all the Members from this State voted for this 


Geo. Rathbun, James H. Titus Sherrill, John P. 
Beekman, James H. Titus and nearly all the other 
Barnburner (now Soft) leaders were members- This 
Convention passed unanimously the Free Soil Resolve 
rejected by the Hunkers at Syracuse, declaring it 
“ an inseparable element of the creed of the New 
York Democracy,” pledged the party to vote lor no 
candidate not standing on that platform [as it was 
notorious that the Democratic State Ticket then in 
nomination did not] and added the following excel¬ 
lent propositions: 

“ Resolved, That we believe in the dignity and the 
-rights of Free Labour ; that Free White Labour cannot 
thrive upon the same soil wi th Slave Labour; and that 
it would be neither right nor wise to devote new terri¬ 
tories to the Slave Labour of a part of the States, to the 
exclusion of the Free Labour of all the States. 

“ ResOlvCd, That while we do hot complain of the 
inequality representation between the citizens of the 
Free *nd ot the Slaveholding States, by reason of which 
the oitizeu of the Siaveholding South who has five 
slaves has a representation equivalent to four votes, 
while the citizen of the FreeNprth has but one, because 
such fr a: the original compact otWJnion ; yet lire free¬ 
men o: New York will not consent to such an unequal 
division of their power with conquered provinces. 

“ Resolved, That all experiouae has proved the 
dom of that provision of the ordinance'originRlIy moved 
by Thomas Jefferson and adopted by the Congress of the 
Confederation in 1787, which prohibited Slavery in the 
territory north-west of the Ohio; and that the Con- i 
gress of the United States, being clothed by the Consti-1 
tution with power to make all needful rules and regu¬ 
lations respecting the territory belonging to the United 
States, it becomes the duty of that branch of the Go¬ 
vernment to adhere to the policy of the fathers of the 
republic, and thus insure to all new territories the 
[progress in arts, improvements, and enterprise which 
has distinguished the North-Western States,” &c., &c. 

In the Address accompanying these Resolves—re¬ 
ported by John Van Buren and unanimously adopted 
—the Democratic Ticket nominated by the Hunker 
majority at Syracuse was repudiated in the follow¬ 
ing terms ; 

“ Disavowing the action of the Syracuse Convention, 
we have yet declined, at this late day, to present can¬ 
didates for your support at the important election now 
just at hand. There is not time to do so with a hope of j 
success. We leave the Democracy of the State to vote 
as they must do when no regular nominations have 
been made.”—[See Eve. Post, Oct. 28, 1847.] 

The broad hint thus given was fully and heartily 
responded to. The Barnburners either, voted the 
Whig ticket or did not vote at all; and the Whig 
"• ‘ officers were elected throughout by from 25,000 


„..„j and prefaced by an eloquent Free Soil speech 
his motion that Seth M. Gates (a whole-hog Aboli¬ 
tionist, who had left the Whig party as pro-Slavery 
some years before) be the candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor, which was carried by acclamation, and 
with thunders of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Cochran being this time Chairman of the 
Committeee on Organization, could not well boss the 
Resolution business; so this duty was devolved 
our friend Samuel J. Tilden, who ground out sc 
exoellent sentiments, which were rapturously 
ceived—among others, the following ; 

Resolved, That Useful Labour—being essential, not 
merely to the subsistence, health and comfort of man, 
but also to his highest happiness, his moral and intel¬ 
lectual elevation—should, at all times and in all places, 
be esteemed respectable and honourable. One of the 
great evils of Slavery is the false degradation of labour, 
whereby, in Slave countries, the free labourer is in 
effect excluded from all those branches of industry 
usually carried on by slaves. Thus the accumulation 
of national weslth and the progress of civilization are 
greatly retarded for the wanfot' that energy, intelli¬ 
gence aud inventive skill which result from the compe- 


the State Penitentiary for not leas than one nor 
ire than five years. It is made my duty under the 
law to inspeot all such papers and have the same 
burned. And your paper, being found, upon examin- 
"on, to be one of the above character, was consigned, 
last Saturday, to the flames, in the presence and 
by the direction of the Magistrate. A copy of your 
paper has been retained in this office, and will be be¬ 
fore the Grand Jury of our County at the next Circuit 
Court. Yours, &o. W. E. Herrendon, P. M. 

That somewhat antiquated old document, the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, whioh declares that 
the freedom of speech and of the press shall not be 
abridged, is decidedly under par in Glenville. This 
Mr. Herrendon, who seems to be conscionee keeper 
for that region, assumes that the old gentleman 
who got up that document made a sad biunder in 
not excluding Abolitionists and Abolition papers 
from this general provision; and he is determined, 
in conjunction with the worthy Magistrate of the 
place, to save Glenville from the effects ot this over¬ 
sight. Blessed must be the place whose interests 
are eared for with so jealous a zeal a ' ’" T, " i 
master manifests. 


s this Post- 


_ , But seriously. HowwillthepresentAdrninistra- 

Reeolved, That by permitting Labour to be degraded tj 0 n treat such villainous conduct J Will it forth- 
by the- introduction and spread of Slavery throughout witll waik that Postmaster out of office I or, by its 
the extensive Territories of New Mexico and California, a i| eucCi tacitly encourage such outrages upon free- 


_1,000 majority, throwing the Canals into Whig 

hands, while three-fourths of . the Senate and two- 
thirds of the Assembly elect were also complete. 
No such clear majority was ever obtained by the 
Whig party of this State in any other election. 

The split thus made was still widened the next 
spring, when Delegates were chosen to represent 
this State in the Democratic National Convention at 
Baltimore. The State Central Committee appointed 
by the Hunker majority at Syracuse issued a call for 
the eleetion of Delegates by Districts, which was 
obeyed by their disciples. The Barnburners repu¬ 
diated this call as unauthorized and invalid, and 
held, under the auspices of their own State Commit¬ 
tee, a State Convention at Utica, Feb. 16,1848, ex¬ 
pressly to appoint Delegates to Baltimore. John 
Van Buren, George Rathbun, Henry S. Randall, 
John Tracy, Wilson G. Hunt, &c., appeared here as 
Delegates. Prestin King, Win. C. Crain, Martin 
Grover (now up for Attorney-General) and William 
C. Dryer (now candidate for State Prison Inspector), 
were appointed Delegates to Baltimore. George 
Rathbun made a speech, wherein he avowed his 
decided preference of.Zachary Taylor to Lewis Cass I 
for next President, which (says the Evening Post ) 
was'reeeived with applause. D. D. Field’s Wilmot 
resolution, rejected by the Hunkers at Syracuse, was 

flnTsfollt Message, recommending Territorial G<£ 
vernments for New Mexico and California, it was 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be requested to use their best efforts to insert 
into any net or ordinance, establishing any and all suoh 
provisional or territorial government or governments, 
a fundamental article or provision whioh shall provide, 
declare and guarantee that Slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been first duly convicted, shall be 
prohibited therein, so long as the same shall remain a 
territory. 

The two delegations, thus chosen under antago- 
organizatious, went to Baltimore, where every 


we should perpetrate an act of gross injustice against 
all tbe free lahourers of our own country, and of over- 
populated Europe, in this and succeeding generations, 
who may desire to seek for themselves and their fami¬ 
lies homes in those regions. 

On these issues—in our judgment well taken and 
well contended for—the barnburner Demooraoy of 
our State split the Democratic party in two, battled 
and beat its regular State nominations'in ’47, and 
both State and National in 1848, when Van Buren 
received, including those of Abolitionists and Free 
Soil Whigs, 120,000 votes to 114,000 for Gen. Cass, 
both together having some 20,000 more than Gen. 
Taylor, who was chosen by the Electoral Vote of 
this State. 

We may take occasion hereafter to chronicle 
and analyze our Barnburner Democracy in its deca¬ 
dence and obscuration, through the years since 1848, 
during which it has grown poorer and poorer in 
principles and richer and richer in spoils. Our ob¬ 
ject will be, like Gen. Taylor’s in employing the 
bloodhounds against the Seminoles, “ not to worry 
them, but to ascertain where they may he found. " 
We will give them the credit of having never expli 
oitlv recanted their honourable declarations of .eter- 
nal and uncompromising hostility to any Extension 
of Slavery under the flag of our Union, the sincerity 
of which declarations, it is very manifest, will be 
tested within a few years. We trust they will prove 
true metal, and shall count on them in estimating 
the strength of the Free Soil force in whatever con¬ 
test may next arise respecting Freedom or Slavery 
in Cuba or in Northern Mexico. But whenever 
Prince John, or any other of the apostles, shall be 
moved to inveigh against the enormity of bolting, 
getting up split tickets, &c. &e., as treason to De¬ 
mocracy, we suspect some hard-shelled Adamantine 
will be apt to ask him how the Democratic ■ 
came to be so overwhelmingly defeated in 1841 
by whom the job was done.— Tribune , 


ie party 
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AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


To the. Editor of Saunders’s [Dublin) News-Letter. 

Dear Sir : There is a letter in your paper ot 
yesterday, signed “ A. N. Lawrence, of Virginia, 
America,” upon which I would beg, with your kind 
permission, to offer your readers a few comments. 

1 agree with this gentleman in his remarks as to 
Mr. RoDey’s unkind observations respecting the 
New York Exhibition. If unforeseen difficulties 
have prevented the completion of that national 
Work at as early a period as Its projectors anticipated, 


Slavery and the Old School Presbyterian 
Church. —On the subject of Slavery the Presbyterian 
Chureh early took her ground. The advocate of 
universal freedom, and regarding Slavery as an e’ 
of great magnitude, she has thrown her influence 
favour of emancipation, where it could be effected 
so as to promote the well-being of those enslaved, 
and always in favour of the moral and religious ele¬ 
vation of slaves. Yet she has never so outraged the 
Bible and common sense as to denounce slavehold¬ 
ing as, under all circumstances, sinful. As early as 
1798 the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, be¬ 
fore the General Assembly was organized, stated the 
principles upon which our Church has stood to this 
day. In 1818, the General Assembly, expressing 
strongly its sense of the evils of Slavery, gave a 
warm recommendation to the American Colonization 
j Society, then in its infancy, expressing the hope that 


Pro 

The meeting of the Democratic State Convention 
the ensuing Fall (Oet. 2, ’47) was the oceasidn of 
an animated contest. Several questions w.ere 
mingled in the struggle, but the main issue wa 
predominance or decadence of the Van Buren 
dynaBty. There were several contested seats, and 
two or three days were spent in settling them, bht 
the anti-Van Buren or Hunker wing gained the 
ascendancy, put Robert. H. Morris in the chair, and 
nominated a full Hunker tieket. They refused to 
take any action respecting Slavery, and.laid on the 
table the following Resolve, submitted by Dr. Dudley 
Field, of this city, aud sustained by the Van Buren 
minority—viz.: 

Resolved, That while the Democracy of New York, 
represented In this Convention, will faithfully adhere 
to all the compromises of the Constitution, and main¬ 
tain all the reserved rights of the States, they declare, 
since the crisis has arrived wjien that question must be 
met, their uncompromising hostility to the extension of 
Slavery into territory now free, by any action of the Go¬ 
of the United States. 


Upon the virtual rejection of this Resolve by the 
Hunker majority of the State Convention, the Van 
Buren or Barburner minority withdrew in a body, 
leaving the Hunkers to finish up their business and 
adjourn at leisure. The minority refused to be go¬ 
verned by the action of the Convention, and called 
another of their own, which met at Herkimer, on the 
26th of October—a lew days before the Fall Elec¬ 
tion. Churchhill C. Cainbreleo'g presided ; David 
Wilmot made a speech; and John Van Buren, David 
D. Field, John Cochran,Ben. Welsh, Jr., J. W. Nye, 


effort made to harmonize them proved abortive. 
The Convention offered to admit both, whioh the 
Burners would not agree to. They would be recog¬ 
nised as the sole representatives of the New York 
Democracy, or they would bolt. They, were not so 
recognised; Gen. Cass was nominated; and they 
bolted. They came home and held a State Conven¬ 
tion, wherein Cass was rejected and Van "Buren 
nominated a,gainst him. And they went into the 
canvass with a determined purpose to beat Cass and 
the Hunkers any how—which they did.. 

On the 18‘th July, 1848, the Barnburners of this 
city held a great meeting in the Park. On motion 
of Benjamin F. Butler, Stephen Allen was called to 
the Chair. Robert B. Boyd nominated a long list of 
”* -Presidents, among them Isaiah Rynders (who 
figures as an original Hunker—a genuine Hard, 
not Hard enough for the Hards of our day), and 
Robert Kelly (now Soft candidate for Controller, and 
also represented as a Cass man by those who know 
better), with several others, who now pretend to have 
been Hunkers all through. Encouraging letters 
were lead from John A. Dix, Preston King, Marcus 
Morton, John Tracy, &c. John Cochran (now Sur¬ 
veyor of this port) presented the Resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted, among them the follow¬ 
ing : 

Resolved, That we are uncompromisingly opposed to 
any “ compromise ” which, instead of confining Slavery 
within narrower limits, shall restrict the bounds of 
Freedom; that the Congress of the United' States has 
power, under the Constitution, to abolish Freedom 
any part of the Public Domain for the purpose of 
planting Slavery therein; and that .such an enactment 
by the present Congress, elected for no such purposes, 
would be an act of usurpation and a breach of duty too 
gross to be forgiven, and too shameful to be submitted 
to, by_a Free People. 

Resolved, That the lash has resounded through the 
balls of the Capitol, and we are, therefore, prepared for 
the vote on which Northern Senators shall; unite, with 
their “ Southern brethren” in consigning auempire of 
Free Territory to the dominion of the slaveholders; 
that revolting as must be' the ceremony Which intro¬ 
duces, .by tbe baptism of a “ compromise,” 260,000 
square mites of our newly acquired possessions into th« 
communion of Slavery, there needed to perfect its har¬ 
mony but the presence among thospofisbrs of a Dick¬ 
inson and a Bright, of whom, if the latter, in his recu¬ 
sancy to Indiana, is recommended to her compassion 
by the necessities which constrain the possession of 
slaves, the former, by,“ almost wishing to be born in 
Virginia,” inspires in the breasts of the millions whom 
he misrepresents and dishonours a,proportionate desire i 
for his translation to some more congenial clime. 
[Laughter and cheers,] 

Resolved, That we denounce, in advance, all pro¬ 
jected Compromises or surrenders of the vital principle 
of freedom, regardless of their origin, their object, or 
their extent; that, in the anticipated defection of the 
Senate, we place our reliance on the other branch of 
Congress; but should the hope of favour, the fear of 
punishment, or the schemes of political ambition, ac¬ 
complish the enactment of a law for the extension of j 
Slavery over a single square mile of Territory 
Free, we hereby pledge ourselves immediately to i 
on tbe task ot its repeal, and unceasingly to labour for 
tbe accomplishment of this object. [Loud and enthu¬ 
siastic hurrahs, says the Evening Post.] 

On the 13th of September, 1848, the Barnburner 
Free Soil Democracy of our State met again in 
Convention at Utica (having meantime fraternized 
with the Abolitionists proper at Buffalo), passed the 
strongest sort of Free Soil and Anti-Slavery Resolves, 
and agreed to run Van, Buren for President,, with 
Charles Francis Adams (son of J. Q. Adams, and a 
recent seceder from the Whig party) for Vice Presi¬ 
dent. Enoch B. Talcott, of Oswego (now, we be¬ 
lieve, the Collector of that port), called to order and 
was chosen President pro tem. Simeon B. Jewett, 
George H. Purser, Samuel J Tiiden, John Cochran, 
William A. Walker, Henry B. Stanton, James F. 
Sherrill and William C. Dryer were among the 
Delegates. John A. Dix was nominated for Gover¬ 
nor, on the second ballot: whereupon John Cochran 
(the same John recently heard from at Syracuse) 


dom of thought and utterance 1 If the editor of 
the Telescope is a man of grit, he will speedily bring 
the matter before the powers that be, and insist 
upon a rebuke to suoh insolent assumption .—Oberlin 
Weekly Times. 

COLOURED VETERANS. 

Mr. Wilder, of this city, is prosecuting, in 
Washington city, claims for bounty lands of the sur¬ 
vivors and heirs of the deceased members of the two 
battalions of free men of colour that were organized 
by Gen. Jackson, in 1814, lor the defence ot this 
city. We have not the law by us, so as to give an 
opinion as to the legality of this claim, but, provided 
its terms present no difficulty, the faots will certainly 
establish the claims ol the veterans. Their services 
were brilliant and efficient. The idea of organizing 
the free coloured inhabitants of the State into mili¬ 
tary corps, for the defence of the State, occurred to 
Gen. Jackson in Sept., 1814, while he was stationed 
at Mobile, and before it was definitely known that 
the British contemplated an expedition to New 
Orleans. On the 21st of September, he issued a 
proclamation to the “ free coloured inhabitants of 
Louisiana,” in which he asserts that, through a 
mistaken policy, they had been heretofore deprived 
of a participation in the glorious struggle for national 
rights in which our country was engaged, and this 
should no longer exist. He proceeds : 

“ As sons of freemen, you are now called upon to 
defend our moBt inestimable blessing. As Ameri¬ 
cans, your country looks with confidence to her 
adopted children lor a valorous support, as a faithful 
return for the advantages enjoyed under her mild 
and equitable government. As fathers, husbands, 
brothers, you are summoned to rally around the 
standard of the eagle, to defend all whioh is dear in 
existence. 

Your country, although calling for your exer- 
does not wish you to engage iu her cause with¬ 
out amply remunerating you for the services rendered 
to every noble-hearted, generous free man of colour, 
volunteering to serve during tbe present contest 
with Great Britain, and no longer; there will be paid 
bounty in money and one hundred and 
sixty aeres of land. The non-commissioned officers 
and privates will also be entitled to the same 
monthly pay and daily rations and clothes furnished 
to any American soldiers.” 

Under this authority, a fine battalion of free 
coloured men waa organized, numbering 300, the 
command of which waa jjiven to Major Lacoste, 
his'father during all thestirring scenes oFesmM 


„ reasonable excuse for temporary failure than, bv, 
perhaps, unjust criticism, wound the feelings of 
parties who are endeavouring to promote the in¬ 
terests of their country. T therefore fully sympa¬ 
thize with Mr. Lawrence in his feeling on this point. 

But, when he steps aside of the question at issue, 
and, in a boastful style,.draws invidious comparison 
bet ween his eountry and Great Britain, his baseless 
pretensions merit prompt exposure. I 

What does an American from that sink of pollu¬ 
tion—Virginia—mean, when he talks of the estab¬ 
lishment in his country of “ civil and religious 
rights,” and .of “ the freedom of the press J ” Does 
he think that Irishmen are so ignorant of American 
history ,as not to be aware that neither tbe one 

the other of these landmarks of civilization exist __.. „. „ 

that degraded State, or in any other slave State of scenes of the Sc. Domingo revolution, 
the Union. In all of them these names are but an | Such were the facts attending the organization of 


of the city. The men were ohietiy fugitives from St. 
Domingo, who had taken sides with the French in the 
insurrection in that island, and who, therefore, felt 
the bitterest hostility against the English, who had 
supplied munitions and incentives to the insurgent 
slaves of that island. Hence they proved excellent 
soldiers, and were highly complimented for their 
conduct on the 23d December, and in the subsequent 
actions. 

Their position was on the left of Plauche’a bat¬ 
talion. Subsequent to the battle of tbe 23d, a new 
battalion ot free coloured men was organized by 
Captain Savary, .a veteran French soldier, who had 
served in the F renoh army with distinction, and had 
also been distinguished for gallantry in the bloody 


empty boast. Mr. Lawrence knows right well that 
if 1 were in Virginia, and that I used the privilege 
of whioh he has availed himself—the privilege of 
speaking and writing my thoughts as a freeman-— 
that my civil liberty would ho mere moonshine, and 
that the press which dared to publish my free 
thoughts would be trampled in the dust. Does he 
forget the noble and the murdered Lovejoy, whose 
press was twice or thrice destroyed because he advo¬ 
cated the claims of the coloured man in a slave 
State 1 The brand of falsehood is upon the lore- 
head of evevy pro-slavery American—falsehood to 
his own manly convictions, and to his country’s 
“ Declaration of Independence.” I wish, with all 
my heart, that every Irishman made Americans, as 
they travel through our country, feel that their 
maintenance of Slavery degraded them and their 
country in our estimation. A Virginian should 
especially be made sensible of our indig 
ings, for his is a peculiarly degraded State. Its soil 
being long deteriorated by the curse of slave labour, 
Its proud but wretched white proprietors derive 
their living, to a large extent, from slave-breeding. 
They actually raise slaves systematically, as we 
raise, cattle, and send thousands of them every year 
to the Southern market. This is the honest, the 
honourable trade, by means of which the haughty 
Virginian derives his subsistence. There is not a 
more despicable occupation under heaven. A man 
from that nest ot cradle-plunderers should be 
ashamed to show his face among true men any¬ 
where on earth. The details of this horrid mode of 
seeking a livelihood would shook your readers; they 
are too disgusting for publication. 

If Americans from slave States will travel through 
our eountry, let them have the modesty and the de¬ 
cency to do so noiselessly ; and, poor and miserable 
as they wiil find us in many parts of the land, they 
may return, home with the humbled conviction that 
there are none so poor or so wretched amongst us 
as not to pity them in our inmost souls tor their in¬ 
finitely more degraded condition. We are, by our 
own . manly exertions, rising out of our poverty. 
They are, by their meanness and their tyranny, 
sinking lower and lower in their condition and >n 
the estimation of mankind. 

The slave States are cursed by Slavery ; this their 
statistics indisputably prove. The rising greatness 
of the Iree States is retarded by their unholy con¬ 
nection with med-stealers ; and deeply indeed do I 
regret being obliged to add that too many Irishmen 
yield disgracefully to the pro-slavery influences 
■which surround them among that otherwise noble 
people. Truly yours, James Haughton. 

33 Eccles street, September 6,1863. 

Burning Papers in Virginia. —The Religic 
Telescope, the organ ot the “ United Brethren 
Christ,” published at Circleville, in this State, has 
recently been submitted to the flames at Glenville, 
Va., by the Postmaster at that place, on account of 
its Anti-Slavery sentiments. A large number of the 
members of this Church resided in Virginia, and of 
course many of them wished to read their official 
organ. But their Postmaster steps in between 
them and this boon ; and, after having burned the 
Telescope, pens the following cool epistle to its editor: 

Glenville, Va. 

Mr. John Lawrence.— Sir: I feel it my duty, ai 
Deputy Post Master, to inform you that your paper, 
called the Religious Telescope, is one of suoh charac¬ 
ter as cannot be distributed in the State of Virginia. 
Nothing of an Abolition character can, under the laws 
of this State, be pat iu circulation, 1 was sorry to 
learn upon inspection o? your paper that it contained 


these corps. Their remain of them quite a number 
of survivors. Our climate has been more indulgent 
to the coloured than to its white residents, and the 
eoleured veterans outnumber the white. This waa 
shown some years ago, when, on the 8th of January 
celebration, a place was provided for them in the 
programme of the day. We hope that these faithtul 
veterans, who are some of our most orderly citizens, 
will receive the bounties whioh Gen. Jackson de¬ 
clared they would be entitled to.— N. U. Delta. ■ 


THE CASE OF THAT LITTLE GIRL. 

Our readers will recollect that in the group of 
slaves brought by writ of Habeas Corpus before 
Judge Flihn, and remanded by him to those claim¬ 
ing them as property, on their way to the extreme 
South, there was a little girl, “four or five years of 
age,” fatherless and motherless ou this occasion : it 
may be literally, but at any rate, to all intents and V 
purposes, a friendless orphan—for this world—and 
doomed from her infancy to the grave to be a slave, 
with tbe prospect that her offspring, if she lives to 
have any, will bo consigned to the same dreadful 
infamy and woe ! Think of it! a little girl, lour or 
five years of age, with no father or mother to pro- 
* ‘ her—and if she had, it would be about the 

— on the way to the extreme Southern region, 
where oppression reigns tht^fleroest and is the most 
cruel, perchance to th# Aave market to be put up 
‘ auction, to be sold a®jaised lor the basest pur¬ 
poses ! Now, some min* accustomed, indifferent or 
hardened to the realization ot such scenes, may ex • 
claim: Pshaw! Morbid philanthropy ! Fanaticism ! 
Don’t you know that she was born a slave—has 
been accustomed to it since she was born f Don’t 
you know that she came to this State as a slave; 
that she was on her way to the South as a slave; 
that the laws of the Union allow of Buch a transit 
the great highway belonging in common to the 
e and the slave States, between which it inter¬ 
venes ; that the Constitution of the Union recognises 
Slavery, and even provides for the rendition of fu¬ 
gitive slaves in free States l We know it all. But 
might does not miake right. Wickedness, righteous- 

After all, we reckon things stand just as they are, 
tbe sight of God, whatever may he the customs, 
opinions, practices, and even legal enactments of 
men. That which is damnable will be damnable 
still. God never intended that those He has made 
in His own likeness, and into whom He has breathed 
the breath of lile, should be ooumed and treated as 
brutes and chattels, and in tbo enumeration of 
articles for the public vendue to be classified with, 
and to be examined as, “ horses,” much less little 
children. The Saviour did not reckon them thus, or 
treat them so. He took little chitiken in his arms 
and blessed them. He said, “ Suffer Tittle children 
to come-unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is ■ 
the kingdom of heaven." Ho did not rudely thrust 
them away, with perhaps a blow, and an exolama- 
get away, you black imp.' ” or, if He took them 
up, feel their bones and muscles, and ery out, fine 
stock for the market! choice lots for the “ kingdom of ” 
darkness! Away with them, South ! Such is done 
and said every day in slave markets of this profess¬ 
edly Christian nation. But let us look at the mat¬ 
ter a little more closely, reader. You reeognise tha 
validity of the law of love, as an excellent precept, 
by which to live, If you are a Christian, you cer¬ 
tainly do. That is, in'the language of your Saviour, 
you admit that the substance of practical Christi- 
relations to each other, as members of 


_Abolition articles,'' such* as are in direct viola- the human family, is comprehended in loving your 

tion of the laws of this State, which subject the editors neighbour as yourself, or in doing to others what 
and circulators of all such documents to imprisonment you would have them do to you. Now, have you a 
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little Bister “ about four or 'five years ot age,” 
more to the purpose, are you a father, and havo you 
a little girl of that age? Would it be possible to 
imagine even your mental condition, were you bound 
hand and foot, a slave yourself, doomed to hopeless 
bondage, whilst those calling themselves men, per¬ 
haps followers of Christ, should seize upon that little 
sister, or that little daughter, and hurry her away 
to the New Orleans slave pen, or sugar plantation " 
Or what, if, when you were about to die, you wer_ 
apprized that suoh would be the fate of that same 
little child that hovers about your dying bed, weep¬ 
ing that you, her papa, was about to die, to be car¬ 
ried away, and to earth to return no more! Or, if I 
you were dead, while your body was mouldering to 
dust, if you, as a spirit in the other world, took cog¬ 
nizance of what was transpiring in this, you saw 
thatbueh a scene was actually taking place. My 
friend, take this case to your own bosom. Remem¬ 
ber that you are a man, and that you ought to have 
the feelings of a man. If you are a father, as you 
cherish and prize your own offspring, remember the 
poor cast-off—helpless—hopeless offspring of others, 
as being bomyl with. them. Such is the divine in¬ 
junction, and, if you do not stifle your own hu¬ 
manity, so most your own soul cry out !— (Cin¬ 
cinnati) Journal and Messenger. 


White Hall, P. 0., Sept. 2, 1853. 

A portion of the slaveholders of Rockcastle 
county, August 27th, 1853, have put forth a series 
of resolutions, in which, among other things, I am 
publicly “ censured,” and which I wish to assist in 
presenting to the consideration of this Common¬ 
wealth. 

Before I consider the preamble and resolutions 
over the signature of R. G. Williams, Chairman, 
and W. H, Kir tie j, Secretary, I will give a 
ment of the facts. 

Whilst I was attending the Anti-Slavery meeting 
at Christ’s Chtireh, at the Glade in Madison county, 
established under the auspices of John G. Fee and 
W. B. Fisk, native Kentuckians, news came that A. 
G. W. Parker, a native of Tennessee, and now a citi¬ 
zen of Kentucky, and a voter of Rockcastle county, 
employed as a colpdrteur of the Home Missionary So¬ 
ciety, was in jail on a charge of “ having attempted 
to persuade a slave to leave his master; ” and that 
the bail was assessed by the Judge at one thousand 
dollars for the principal, and the same for the 
surety. Rumours also came that eighty-five slave¬ 
holders had banded together in a written article 
that they would prevent, by violence, Messrs. Fee 
and Fisk from preaching in Rockcastle county- 
where they had founded a Church and made t 
appointment. It was also understood that Parker 
denied the charge of his accusers. 

I took a friend and went to Rockcastle, and 
the Mount'Vernon jail I found two prisoners ca__ 
mitted on the charge of persuading slaves to leave 
their masters. The man named Shifflet was said 
to be ot bad character, and an habitual drunkard. 

I gave twenty dollars to his wife and children, who 
are destitute, and five dollars to the jailor for his 
benefit—but refused to bail him. The other man, 
Parker, I learned was a citizen of unimpeachable 
character, a long time a member of good standing 
in the Methodist Church, and that lately he had 
become a member of the Free Church and a colpor¬ 
teur. After 1 had read him, in the presence of the 
jailor, Mr. Fee’s letter, he said that, late in the 
night, after he had gone to bed, he was awakened 
by a slave of J. Newoum, who said his master had 
sold him, and he had run away, and wished to know 
how he could escape into the free States. Parker 
refused to give him the information, and the slave 
went away. After awhile he returned, and pressed 
his suit so urgently that Parker told him to stay at 
ft certain place and he would see his master, and 
whether he had sold him or not. The slave w 
off, and Parker went to bed, when several men 
tered and seized him and took him to jail. He „„ 
nied positively all intent to induce the slave to leave 
his master, and avowed his determination not will¬ 
ingly to violate the laws of his country. 

Now, if this be true, Parker has violated no law, 
neither the “ Higher Law” nor the “Lower Law 
as it will no doubt turn out when he comes before 
an impartial jury of his peers. For, so far from 
“attempting to induce a slave to leave his master,” 
he attempted to induce him to stand, after he had 
’'m! 
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they; and we retort upon them, that if come “ dis¬ 
union, civil war, and anarchy,” Slavery will be the 


blood,” unless we will yield up the liberty of the 
press and speech, and our religious faith, to its ty¬ 
ranny ! The “ Home Missionary Society,” a portion 
of whose members are Kentuckians, and all Ameri¬ 
can citizens, are as fixed as the slaveholders of Rock¬ 
castle in their allegiance to the American Constitu¬ 
tion, and under and outside of that Constitution they 
will be as little ready to yield their rights. 

1st. The Constitution of the United States and 
Kentucky “ recognises Slavery as a civil institution;” 
so do we. The people made it, and the people can 
unmake it. What arrogance is it in one-twentieth 
of the people to say to the other nineteen-twentieths, 
you shall not “meddle” with an “institution” 
which is supported by their ballot-box and cartridge 
box! An institution which so much “ intermeddles ” 
with them—which ostracises us from all places of 
Civil and political power and profit—which drives ub 
into the mountains and waste lands, and exiles us 
from our homes—which monopolises the land, puts 
an eternal barrier between us and manufactures 
and commerce—which builds up among us a worse 
than heathen caste, embittering all the social inter¬ 
course of life—whioh dooms us to isolated effort and 
consequent ignorance by unattainable schools— 
which saps our manhood, and damns our consciences 
in maintaining, by the vote and the sword, this 
greatest of a,ll d wrongs ! Is not all this enough 1 
And now, when we say we have borne all this, and 
we, in our woe, call for the Bible, for that consolation 
of promise in a better world, which the “ accursed 
institution ” has denied us here—you will “ suppress ” 
it—will you I 

, 2d,. If the slaveholders of Rockcastle are “well 
supplied” with the “ Holy Scriptures,” the non¬ 
slaveholders are not. Those who don’t want Bibles, 
need not receive them ; those who do, ought not to-, 
be prevented, and will not be by the slaveholders, if 
they are prepared “ to render unto Csesar the things 
that are Caesar’s ; ” and to God the things that a— 
His. These men and these “Ministers” are al 
“ our own.” Yours preach a daveholding God- 
“ outs ” a God of Justice and Liberty. Time will 
prove who are most ready to fall martyrs to their 
Faith! 

3d. Out of the thousands of “ Abolitionists ” in our 
State, a portion of whom lately carried the election 
of a law officer over the slaveholders of Rockcastle, 
it jet remains to be proved that a single man has 
attempted to “ induce slaves to escape to the free 
States ! ” Whenever a bad citizen shall thrust him¬ 
self into our party, who willingly violates the laws, 
we will assist in his punishment according to law; 
ut in defence of our constitutional rights in 
peace ” or “ war,” we will stand together; re¬ 
garding that, which we will assist to impose on no 
man—Slavery—as the greatest of all “ calamities ! ” I 
If for this we must die, with Patrick Henry our as- ■ 
piration shall ever be, ** Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 


“ In the commission of the present outrageous felony, 
the laws of Ohio and Kentucky were struck down. 
Let the just punishment of the law be meted i 
the offenders.” 

This case, taken in connection with the recent_ 

Watkins, and the alleged mysterious disappearance of 
a number of other coloured persons, affords grounds 

for believing that this infamous species of felony-* 

be carried on ^imewhat extensively. 


Ifltiaital Jltrti-Slim’O) S'tankrk 


*** Ml communications for the paper and letters 
relating to its pecuniary concerns should be addressed 
to Sydney Howard Gay, JYew-York. 

tit Donations to the Treasury of the AMERICAN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY may be forwarded to 
Francis Jackson, Treasurer, at Boston; 
Sydney Howard Gay, JYew-York. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTQBER 8, 1853. 


THE JERRY RESCUE TRULLS. 


r some of the largest slaveholders 
“i, and told them that I knew well I 

d Fisk, a.pd that. 


4th. The resolution which condemns my conduct I 
regard as an imperishable honour. It is not true, 
that which imputes to me any “ pretence.” When 
in your midst you attempted to overawe me in the 
discharge of a simple act of humanity and duty, I 
fold Jou that I would explain “ why I came all the 
-ay from Madison to bail Parker.” “ That I bad 
iderstood that he held similar political views with 
myself against Slavery—that I was not a man to 
avoid responsibility, there or elsewhere—and that all 
the world might know that whenever the humblest 
citizen of my party was in distress, my purse and my 
person were always at his service.” Your party 
made thp constitution and the laws—you had, by 
our tameness of spirit or ill-timed magnanimity, all 
the power. If you did not intend for an offence 
against the 2d and 3d sections of the statute to be a 
bailable one, why did you not say so! No, it was 
you who attempted to overawe the Judge, and over¬ 
ride the laws and make them “ powerless.” It is a 
calumny that I desire or encourage lawlessness. I 
left one man in jail, because of his bad character— 
another I bailed because of his good character. I 
told Parker, in your presence and the presence of 
the Court, that if I had reason to believe that he at 
ary time had violated, or should violate, the laws, 
that I would withdraw from his suretyship, and re¬ 
commit him to jail. No! It is not I—who would 
base all “institutions ” upon justice and conscience . 
—who would put the Bible and laws in the house of 
every man subject to both—who encourage “ to vio¬ 
late female chastity or murder the infant.” It is I 
Who would put down that “ institution ” which allows 
you with impunity to do it No ! it is von who re- 


ie Democratic Party of Kentucky,” intended to 
abide by the Laws of the State, and yet make, under 
the Constitution and Laws, an uncompromising war 
upon Slavery; that we begged for peace, but if 
the slaveholders began violence, that we were in a 
majority, and would, though not as well organized 
a3 the slaveholders, defend ourselves to the death. 

I told them that I had due respect for the citizens 
of Rockcastle and public sentiment—that I wanted 
the laws to be fairly executed in justice, with mercy 
that because of Shifflet’s bad character, 1 would noi 
bail him; but because Parker bore a good char¬ 
acter, I would bail him, for I learned that, ' 


years, and he said, in the presence of a dozen men, 
that Parker had borne himself well all this time. 
All other persons confirmed the same report, except 
W. H. Kirtley, whose objections to him were of a 
venial character, and 1 thought tinctured greatly 
with prejudice. I then proposed to bail Parker, and 
the Judge assented. Language was then used by 
several men, intended, as I believe, to intimidate 
the Judge, to prevent bis allowing bail; but the 
Judge said firmly that the law was plain, and he 
would execute it. 1 then overheard J. Smith, who 
seemed to be the leader, say that they would give 
him an indemnifying bond against all penalties for 
refusing bail. Once more the Judge said, in a manly 
manner, that he was sworn to execute the law, and 
he intended to do it. We then proceeded to the 
Court House. When Parker was brought into the 
Court House, Messrs. Kirtley and Smith, citizens, 
and Jones, the county attorney, contended that the 
prisoner was committed under the 3d clause of the 
5th art., 92d chapter, Revised Statutes, concerning 
slaves, &c., and should give bond for his good be- 
..baviour, or leave the State. I contended, on the 
part of the prisoner, that he was committed under 
the 2d section, for a higher crime and penalty than 
the 3d section, and that he claimed a fair trial of his 
accusers. The judge said that the warrant was is¬ 
sued on the charge of “ attempting to persuade ” the 
slave to leave his master, and that the testimony was 
to.the same effect; as he himself had made the com¬ 
mitment, he was best judge of the offence, and would 
insist on the highest penalty of the 2d section, 
duty bound ; that a viola* " ” 
ing suspected ” of an attei 
ply - - ” 


afion of the 3d section, ‘ 
tel a5*° P eraua( le, v 


Yet these same high minded “ oitizens ” and 
lovers of laW insisted to the last on letting Parker 
off, simply upon his bond for good behaviour, whioh 
proves that they themselves have all confidence in 
Parker’s innocence, and that he is and has been 
a law-abiding citizen, set upon by a conspiracy of 
men, who dare avow that they will carry their ends 
“ peaceably if we cars, forcibly if we must." 

Having thus noticed the facts, I now shall notice 
the preamble and resolutions in detail. 

We are, in devotion to the Union of these States, 
not behind these « citizens ” of Rockcastle; we shed 
as muoh blood in its establishment and defence as 


* Under this section, the liberty of seven hundred thousand 
of the people ot this Commonwealth is insidiously endan¬ 
gered. Whenever a-.inan is true enough to the instincts -- 
nature to refuse to become the watch dog of Slavery son 
slaveholder—and they are not wanting in that virtue—K. 
only to swear that he “ suspects ” him of an intent to induce 
a slave to leave his master, and the poor devil is thrown into 
prison to die, or forced to sign the warrant of his own exile 
from his native land. It is therefore to be expected, when 
one interposes himself between them and their victim, that 
he will meet their “ highest censure.” Are they so impatient 
for the sacrifice, that they cannot wait till March next, but 
must see Parker suffering almost certain death in jail, before 
condemnation by law ? The jail seemed to be about twelve 
ieet by fourteen, of wood logs, floored with the same 
Through an aperture in the floor, the prisoner was let down 
into a close room, by a rope or ladder, and then the trap door 
closed. There seemed to be no ventilation, and but one aper¬ 
ture, not allowing light enough for Parker to read the letter 
I earned him. The stench was intolerable, and a Mexioan 
prison was never fuller of vermin ! Are these men so impa¬ 
tient for a victim that they must go to a man’s house at the 
dead hour of night, when the faculties are unstrung, and by 
the strong instincts of humanity tempt a man to violate an 
arbitrary law? How dare “ respectable citizens” to thrust 
themselves with their slave into Parker’s cabin? Shall the 
poor man have no home ? Shall the sanctity of the bed- : 
chamber and the hearth-stone be known only to the wealthy 
slaveholder ? Shall the labourer’s wife and children have no 
resting place where brutal intrudere dare not come? Where 
are the sons of the Boones and the Kentons ? Does no rusty 
rifle rest upon the rack, to teach our tyrants that, among 
freemen, the cabin and the palace are alike inviolable ? 

It is due to the people of Rockcastle to say that, so far as 
I could judge, a large portion of all classes sympathize with 
me in bailing Parker, whom many believed an innocent and 
oppressed man. The people now begin to feel, to their sor¬ 
row, what I told them long ago, that Liberty and Slavery 
es®»ol co-exist. One or the other must d» 1 o. u .«, 


deny the Holy Scriptures to all the slaves and all 
the non-slaveholding white millions of this accursed 
South—who sear the conscience and imbrute men 
“ to violate female innocence and murder infants.” 
The fact is on record, in divers places, that you have 
been the cause of the committal of those crimes upon 
the wives and infants of “ ours; ” and caused the 
perpetrators to be “ run off! ” How muoh longer 
will “ our ” overpowering numbers allow you to add 
insult to injury 1 1 

The letter of John G. Fee is worthy of him, and he 
is fully able to speak for himself. God speed him 
in his errand of love and mercy. Acknowledging the 
equality of all men before the law, and their bro¬ 
therhood before God, he is a worthy representative of 
“ our ministers ” of the Christian Religion. Amid 
the millions of Pharisees who sit in high places— 
who do their alms to be seen of men—who cry “ Lord 
—Lord,” whilst devouring the houses of widows and 
orphans—a time-serving generation, who know not 
of a “ Higher law ” than the lust of worldly gain—he 
is not seated. There let him ever be found in the 
“ Glade ” and other bye places, whioh a God-defyiDg 
“institution” has made waste, kneeling with the 
poor and friendless—still crying “ Our Father who 
art in Heaven, forgive us our trespasses, as we for¬ 
give those who trespass against us ’’—visiting those 
who are in prison, and feeling with those who are 
in bonds, as bound with them ! 

Yes, “ citizens ” of Rockcastle, we welcome the 
contrast of your “ministers” and “ours”—and if 
Kentucky has not “ lost the breed of noble bloods,” 
many more will hasten to incur your “ censure.” 

I ask all papers which have published the resolu¬ 
tions and statement of the “ Citizens of Rockcastle,” 
and all who are in favour of freedom of speech and 
the press, and the liberty of conscience, to give our 
defence—and may Kentucky yet he free. 

_C. M. Clay. 


interest. When it was seen that the trials could not 
a petition asking him to make a public address 


tyas drawn up and numerously signed ; hut, greatly 
the disappointment of the people, he declined speaking. 

This evening Mr. Smith addressed a crowded audi¬ 
ence, in the Court House,'-on the Maine Law. 
Sheriff had agreed to open the house; but wlieh the 
hour arrived, the people found the door looked. The 
Hunkerism of the place was determined that Mr. Smith 
should not enter, and they had contrived that the key 
should, be lost; hut the Temperance people were not 
to be thus foiled. They forced the door, and will abide 
the consequences. 


Shocking Barbarity to a Slave.— The Car¬ 
rollton (La.) Star, of the 23d ult., has the following : 
“ We grieve, for the honour of our town, to have to 
record an inhuman outrage practiced on the body of 
an old negro of this place, named Johnson, the slave 
of Charles Hines, by Hines himself, which resulted in 
death. The negro was nearly 90 years of age, and 
universally venerated for his soberness and honesty, 
as well as for his Revolutionary reminiscences. The 
monster master, taking umbrage at some petty offence, 
deliberately whipped, stamped, and kicked him to 
death, on Saturday last. The fellow feigned sickness, 
as is supposed, to cover a design of escape, and e 
had the blasphemous hardihood to affect a fear of 
mediate death, aud to go through the funeral fare 
making a public will. Officer Kener left two deputies 
in guard at bis residence till Monday, when the body 
of the negro will be disinterred, and an inquest held 
over it by the Coroner. The unanimous verdict of the 
Jury—several physicians being present also assenting 
—was that he died from the effects of the blows and 


kicks he had received from his master. Persons who 
witnessed the examination sky that the sight was sick¬ 
ening—his whole back cut and bruised into a jelly, 
and the lower part of his body kicked to pieces. Im¬ 
mediately after the inquest the monster was taken to 
jail. Let him go down to fame hand in hand with Le- 
gree—a hideous verification of that horrible villain. 

—— More Kidnapping.— The Maysville Eagle 
contains an account of a high-handed outrage upon a 
family of free coloured persons, residents of Sardinia, 
in Brown County, Ohio. Hensley, the father of the 
family was roused about 10 o’clock in the evening of 
Thursday of last week, by persons knocking at his 
door. Eight men entered his house, knocked down 
his wife, rendered her senseless, and then tied tho 
hands of Hensley and his fqur children, two of whom 
were girls, nearly grown, and two boys, somewhat 
younger. The captured father with his children were 
placed in a wagon, covered with quilts, and carried to 
tfie Ohio River, where they were placed in a skiff, and 
carried across into Kentucky. The scoundrels who 
bad committed the outrage eoncealed the children do, r - 
ing Friday under guards, among some bushes, but 
took Hensley to the house of a man who drove-, the 
wagon, about a mile and a half from Maysville. That 
night, tfie old man and his children were carried to 
Maysville and confined in a private jail belonging to 


a man by the name of McMillen. 

Rumour of the outrage had by this ti/ Je got out 
among the neighbours of Hensley, and » telegraph 
communication was sent to Maysville, mak ing inquiries 
after him, as he wa3 a manumitted sla ve of a uentle- 
man of that place. The fact of his oorifinament being 
made known by McMillen, a number of his Ohio friend! 
to Maysville, carrying with them evidence of his 


freedom, and the certificate from .the Clerk°of tho 
Montgomery County Court, showing him to have been 


emancipated m the year 1832, by the last will of Joseph 
Hensley The coloured man and his family were im“ 
mediately set at liberty, and retu 
narrating the ease, (he Eagle says 


Editorial Correspondence. 

Canandaigua, 

I came hither, yesterday, to witness the arraignment 
and trial. In the U. S. Circuit Court for the Northern 
District of New York, of one or more of the men who 
stand charged with the crime of aiding in the Rescue 
of the Fugitive Jerry, at Syracuse, Oct. 1,1851. At 
the Canandaigua Hotel I found Judge Hall (the fitly 
appointed Jeffries of the Fillmore Administration), 
District Attorney Garvin, and his ‘ illustrious prede¬ 
cessor,’ Lawrence, of Syracns^—all looking aud acting 
as if conscious .that they were in a very mean scrape. 
They were surrounded by a bevy of (heir Silver Gray 
and Hunker friends, prominent among whom I noticed 
Hon. Francis Granger, of tins place; but their efforts 
to appear cheerful, set off «s they were by the mook 
gravity which is always the 1 badge of a vulgar 
cracy, only made their despondency the more apparent. 
Here, too, I found the counsel for the rescuers, Messrs. 
John P. Hale, D. D. Hillis, and C. B. Sedgwick, and 
several of the rescuers themselves, their faces made 
radiant by the consciousness that they were engaged 
noble cause—in defending the most cherished 
rights <5f man against the encroachments of govern¬ 
mental tyranny. Judge Hall and his minions, though 
‘ looked up ’ in official ‘ steel,’ were ‘ thrice naked ’ in 
the presence of the men whom they had arraigned as 
criminals. Here, too, best of all, I found Gerrit Smith, 
whose noble presence Judicial Ruffianism must ever 
stand abashed. His appearance disconcerted our 
modern Jeffries and his tools not a little. I saw him 
moving among them, a moral giant in the midst of 
pigmy offioials, and felt as I never did before the force 
of the Scripture declaration, that “ One shall chase 
thousand and two put ten thousand to flight.” It wi 
worth the journey hither to see Judge Hall tremble 
aud blush in attempting to return Mr. Smith’s gentle¬ 
manly salutation. It required no prophet’s ken to de¬ 
termine which of the two felt most like a criminal. I 
was reminded of that saying of Theodore Parker, “ the 
deeds of the soul are telegraphed iu the face.” 

The Court met at 11 o’clock yesterday morning. 
After the jury-list had been called over, the District. 
Attorney stated that the Government would 
ready to move any of the cases until to-day. The’ 
Court, therefore, adjourned. 

Mr. Smith, as the readers of the Standard are 
already informed, had announced his intention of ad¬ 
dressing the people of Onondaga Counter, yesterday and 
to-day, upon the enormities of the Fugitive Slave Act 
and in defence of the Rescue of Jerry. Having been 
denied the right by J udge Hall of arguing the question 
of the constitutionality of that Act as Counsel for the 
accused, he determined to, address the people them¬ 
selves, and to expose to their view the utter wickedness 
as well as absurdity of the pretence that legislative 
acts for transforming men into chattels are valid and 
binding upon the conscience of the citizen. The ad¬ 
journment of the Court left the multitude at liberty to 
listen; but the Court House and the churches were 
alike closed against the advocate of freedom. Tho rule 
of «.ru3, *ks« - 

complete. Priests and politicians combine to resist 
the cause of freedom and humanity. The Abolitionists 
of the place are cowed by the frowns of their enemies. 
The notices of Mr. Smith’s meetings which he had sent 
the place, and which some of his timid friends had 
ventured to put up, were torn down instanter by a 
deputy sheriff or marshal. Mr. Smith, however, was 
undismayed. He mounted a lumber-wagon in an open 
lot, near the centre of the village, and nearly one thou¬ 
sand people gathered to listen to his eloquent and im¬ 
pressive words. In the crowd I saw Hon. John P. Hale, 
and quite a number of the men who had been summoned 
as Jurors. The latter received some instruction, in 
respect to the law, which, I fear, could not have been 
obtained from Judge Hall. And here I may remark 
that the jurors are for the most part honourable and 
high-minded men. It would bo difficult for the Govern¬ 
ment, if they were allowed to pick as they please, to 
find' among the whole number twelve who would be 
likely to find the defendants guilty. I noticed among 
them one Quaker (Gideon Herendeen, of Farmington) 
who would be hung and quartered rather than stain 
his soul by a verdict for the Government. 

This morning the Court met again, but the principal 
witness for the Government (McReynolds, the slave- 
catcher) being absent, the trials could not proceed. 
McReynolds, it appears, is sick, at his home in Mis- 
uri, and it is doubtful if he is ever well enough to 
me to Court again. The District Attorney proposed 
the counsel for the accused to read the testimony of 
this scoundrel from the Judge’s notes taken last Winter 
in Albany, but the proposition was promptly declined. 
The defendants could not afford to lose the advantage 
of exhibiting suoh a witness, in propria persona, to the 
Jury. 

Thus the special term, appointed on purpose to try the 
Jerry Resouers, proved a complete ‘fizzle.' The 
cused parties have been subjected to heavy expense, 
and yet are no nearer to a trial than before. Some 
six or seven times have they been arraigned, but the 
Government, on one pretence or another, has contrived 
to evade the issue ; aud even now they are left in igno¬ 
rance as to the courae which the Government officials 
intend to pursue. Such delays are an abuse of 
J judicial power, upon which every good citizen should 
frown. The Whig officers lined their pockets well with 
the fees which these cases brought to their net, and 
Gen. Pierce’s hungry minions will probably Con¬ 
tinue the farce as long as possible lor the sake of the 
plunder. The Govern ment witnesses are for the most 
part a set of rowdies,, whose only means of paying their 
,grog-bills are derived from the fees which they get in 
attending upon these suits. I bow some of the 
hanging about the Court House, and could not help 
thinking them ^worthy tools to be employed in such 
business. It ’is to be regretted that an Onondaga Jury 
i chance to pass upon the value of their 

testimony. 

Mr. Smith had announced his intention to speak 
again to-day in the open air, and many had come in 
from the surrounding country to hear him ; but the 
rendered an out-door meeting impracticable, and 
he was compelled to speak in a hall not large enough to 
o ccomodate half of those who wished to hear him. He 
made an eloquent and deeply impressive address. In 
honest Saxon phrase he denounced the spurious Re¬ 
publicanism and the sham Christianity of the country. 

No Garrisonian ever went further in denouncing the 
hypocrisy of the great mass of the clergy of this land 
and the Churches they lead. He confessed himself an 
infidel ” to the popular religion of the United States, 
and declared his belief that genuine Christianity in our 
day was to be found among those to whom our political 
and religious presses apply that hateful epithet. He 
showed that the Church, while denouncing Abolition¬ 
ists as infidels, was herself covered with the leprosy of | 
Atheism. His audience seemed to coincide in his 
opinions. How little does the American Church know 
what she is doing—that she is rapidly digging the pit 
into whioh, unless she repents, she will soon plunge 
headlong! 

Mr. Hale’s appearance here has excited a very deep j 


Syracuse, Oct. 1, 

The “ J erry Rescue ” has been celebrated, for the 
second time, in this place, to-day. The circumstances 
connected with that Resoue are too familiar t 
readers of the Standard to need repetition. The 

honour to Syracuse, an honour to the County of 
Onondaga, and an honour to our common Humanity; 
and it will be celebrated, I trust, as long, 
the existence of Slavery in our country shall render 
sueh a testimony needful. 

At 10 o’clock, A. M„ the.City Hall was crowded with 
people in whose faces it was easy to read the 
purpose of their hearts to resist, by all rightful and 
appropriate means, the efforts of the slaveholders to 
make the Empire State a hunting-ground for their 
human chattels, and her people bloodhounds to howl 
and bay Upon their track. An effort had been made io 
prevent the meeting from being held in the Hall, hut 
the Mayor, to his honour be it recorded, opened the 
door by his casting 

According to previous arrangement, Hon. Gerrit 
Smith took the chair as President, Rev. J. W. Loguen, 
a fugitive slave, offered a fervent prayer. 

On motion of Rev, Samuel J. May, the following 
Vice-Presidents and Secretaries were appointed. 

Vice-Presidents .—Frederick Douglass, Mrs. Amy 
Post, of Monroe County; John Thomas, of Onondaga ; 
Miss Lucy Stone, of Massachusetts; Oliver Johnson, 
of New York; Samuel Griggs, of Cayuga County ; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Phillips, of Syracuse; H. Potter, of Cha- 
tauque county; C. G. Chase, of Wisconsin; J. H. 
Reeves, of Wayne County; Thomas McClintook, of 
Seneca County; John J. Kelley, of Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Secretaries.— W. L. Crandall, James Fuller, and 
George B. Vashon. 

On motion, Messrs. Ira H. Cobb, J. W. Loguen, T. G. 
White and J. A. Allen, were appointed a Finance and 
Expense Committee. 

Letters from Joshua R. Giddings, Theodore Parker 
and others were referred, without reading, to the Com¬ 
mittee of Arrangements, to he published. That from 
Mr. Giddings is as follows : 


Jefferson, Ohio, Sept. 22, 1853. 

My Dear Sir : I thank you for the invitation to 
attend the Anniversary at Syracuse. All honour and 
gratitude to the brave hearts and strong hands that 
saved Jerry from fetters and Southern Heathenism, 
who dared to maintain the rights of humanity, the 
Constitution of our country, and the laws of God, 
against those bloodhounds in human shape, who would 
have consigned him to torture and premature death, 
under Southern barbarity. That infamous Act of 
Congress called the Fugitive Slave Law should be 
evaded, repudiated, trampled upon, resisted by every 
Patriot and every Christian. The pretence that slave¬ 
holders and dough-faces in Congress have power under 
the Constitution to convert Northern freemen into 
slave-catchers, and to involve us in the expense, the 
guilt and disgrace of seizing and sending our fellow- 
men back to degrading servitude, is an insult to the 
dignity and common sense of the American People. I 
have ever regarded this^ enactment as a most flagrant 
violation of the Constitution, of God’s law and man’s 
inalienable right; and have uniformly advised fugitives 
to arm themselves and to shoot down those who should 
ittempt to rob them of their God-given rights to free-* 
lom. That crime is far more aggravated than common 
murder, and it is ridiculous to say that he who com¬ 
mits it can bo protected in the day of final retribution 
by that miserable act of Congress which is a libel on hll 
that is called “ Law.” 

T would roraersee ermy mnnu, xteputy Marshal 
and Assistant, who attempts to commit the crimes which 
the law professes to authorize, slain and thrown into 
the same grave with bloodhounds, than to witness the 
outrage committed at Wilkesbarre, Pa., a few days 


I repeat, the crime of sending a fellow being to tor¬ 
ture and premature death under that Law is far greater 
than ordinary murder, and those who advise, aid, 
counsel or encourage its execution, bathe their souls 
in deeper guilt than they would to aid or counsel the 
perpetrators of murder in its ordinary form. Yea, I 
believe many a man has gone from the gallows to final 
j udgment when far less guilty than all thosfc Doctors of 
Divinity who have lent their influence to sustain the 
Fugitive Slave Law. 

Two slave-catchers have fallen—have died on Ohio 
soil, while committing the crimes authorized by that 
act of Congress. They were slain by their intended 
victims; but had those fugitives failed to execute jus¬ 
tice upon their piratical pursuers, I trust others would 
have performed a duty so palpably just. 

Lot the contempt of tho people iu its most concen¬ 
trated form bo brought to bear upon that Law, and 
upon all who wouldl exeoute it, or who sustain and un- 
hold it. 

With great respect, yours for humanity, 

* J. R. Giddings, 

Rev. Samuel J. May gave a circumstantial and 
thrilling aooount of the Rescue of Jerry. He referred 
to the indignation awakened among the people of Syra¬ 
cuse by the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law ; to 1 the 
meetings they held, the Mayor of the City in the chair, 
in which they denounced and avowed their purpose to 
it; and to the threat of Daniel Webster that 
should be executed here, perhaps during the session of I 
an Anti-Slavery Convention. He related the story of 
Jerry’s arrest under false pretences ; of his agony ot 
mind when he found himself liable to re-enslavement 
of the excitement among the people of Syracuse when 
they found their city thus desecrated ; of the indigna¬ 
tion felt by the honest yeomanry of Onondaga, who were 
here at the time in attendance upon the County Fair oi 
the Liberty Party Convention; of the measures adopted 
to rescue the victim; how, .after his escape, he 
brought back and kept five days in the very heart pf | 
the city, until his wounds and bruises were sufficiently 
healed to enable him to travel to Canada. He spoke in 
indignant language of the dishonourable means resort¬ 
ed to by the Government to secure the conviction of the 
whom it suspected as the authors of the resoue— 
especially of the outrage committed by Judge Hall upon 
the right of Trial by J ury, in putting interrogatories 
i the jurymen which were designed and calculated 
i exolude from the box all whoso consciences would 
it permit them to beoome hi3 tools. 

Gerrit Smith then read 


responded in the affirmative, and said he was always 
ready to answer when called. “ Come this way, then, 
said Mr. Smith, “ I want to tell you something.” Mr. 
B. came forward, the audience cheering him warmly. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Smith, “ it wants just sixteen minutes 
of the hour when we must adjourn. As chairman of | 
this meeting, I command you to make a speech just six¬ 
teen minutes in length ” (laughter). i 
Mr. Burleigh then took the stand, and, in a manner 
highly satisfactory to the audience, complied with the 
Chairman’s order. Taking the people at the high point 
of enthusiasm to whiehLucy had brought them, he t 
ried them still higher by an eloquence which is 

familiar to Abolitionists to need description. In v_ 

of the fact that hundreds who had sought admission to 
the hall during the forenoon were compelled to go away 
for laok of room, it was concluded to hold the afternoon 
meeting in the vacant lot adjoining the Unitarian 
Church. At that place a great multitude assembled at 
2 o’clock, and were addressed by Rev. Antoinette L. 
Brown, Hon. Gerrit Smith, Frederick Douglass, 
and C. C. Burleigh. Miss Brown’s address bore 
marks of careiul preparation, and was creditable alike 
to her head and heart. Mr. Smith spoke with his 
usual earnestness and power. His chief object 
show that Christianity is identified with honesty, and 
infidelity With dishonesty; a definition that did not 
sound muoh like that quoted recently by an Anti- 
Slavery journal in Western New York for the purpose 
of condemning three of the most honest and self- 
firing Anti-Slavery lecturers as infidels. Mr. Smith 
has not learned to go to Webster for definitions where¬ 
with to excite odium against faithful labourers 

Nothing pleased me more in hearing Mr. Smith, 
both here and at Canandaigua, than finding how per¬ 
fectly his views of Christianity correspond with those 
held by the leading champions of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. He loves Christianity as they do, and 
the great Power which is to reform the world; 
but he has learned better than to call any man either 
a Christian or an Infidel merely on account of his the¬ 
ological creed. He goes deeper, and judges men by the 
fruits they bear in their daily lives ; and hence he feels 
indignant when the cry of infidelity is raised by a 
rupt Church to silence the voice of the slave’s friends. 
Like the ‘ Garrisonians,’ so called, he sets the brand of | 
Atheism upon the brow of such a Church. 

Mr. Douglass made an excellent speech, and 
that told. With the exception of some passages ap¬ 
proving of violence on the part of the slave, I enjoyed 
it highly. Indeed, I have not often known him 
better. His voice and manner give him great advantage 
most speakers in an out-door meeting. At the 
close of his address, he held up to view the hand-cuffs 
whioh were upon Jerry’s wrists at the time of his 
rescue, making them the text for some scathing but 
merited satire. 

Mr. Burleigh took exception to so much of Mr. 
Douglass’s remarks as implied a sanction of bloodshed. 
He showed, conclusively, it seemed to me, that a resort 
violence was calculated to do harm by stirring tip 
malignant feelings in the slaveholders and their abet- 
rs; while uninjurious force, as in the case of Jerry, 
is amply sufficient to effect the release of the fugitive 
every instance where violence conld be nsed with 
success, ffhe state of public opinion which must exist 
to render violence effectual, and without which the 

it would be little less than madness, would of | 
itself supersede all necessity for employing that means, 
because it would enable the friends of the fugitive 
rescue him in the way that Jerry was resoued—that is, 
by uninjurious force. 

Thus closed a celebration which more than realized 
the anticipations of its projectors, and which has cansed 
the pro-slavery politicians of this city to writhe in 
pain. I am heartily glad that I was present, and 1 glad, 
too, that I had the honour to represent the New York 
Anti-Slavery Society upon an occasion of so much 
rest and importance. There is not a single member of 
that Society who would not have rejoicedto participate 
in the Rescue of Jerry; not one whose heart did 
thrill with delight at the news of his escape; not 




Address to the People 
of the United States, setting forth, in bold and unequi¬ 
vocal language, the principles on which the Rescuers of | 
Jerry had acted, and avowing the purpose of those who 
should adopt it to continue to trample the Fugitive 
Slave Act under their feet. It was adopted by accla¬ 
mation, there being not a single nay. It shall have a 
lace in the Standard next week. 

Mr. Smith then said : “ I have a bargain to make with 
you. It cost me a good deal optima to write this Ad¬ 
dress ; aud time with me, since my election to a body 
whose members receive eight dollars a day, is very pre- 
you know ” (laughter). Taking a bundle in his 
hand, and proceeding to untie it, he continued: “ I 
have here 400 printed copies of the Address, which I 
propose to sell to you for one shilling each—$60 in all. 
If you will buy them, I promise to be liberal myself and 
to put the whole amount into the Jerry Fund. And 
this you are to do, be it remembered, without diminish¬ 
ing iu the least your contributions to that fund; for we 
shall want, not your shillings, but your dollars, for that 
purpose. I appoint brother Loguen my agent to sell 
these sheets. Here, brother Loguen, take the bundle, 
that you bring me $60 for it.” After this 
speech, the addresses were purchased with avidity. 

Lucy Stone was then introduced. She made a 
speech whioh stirred the deepest and holiest feelings of 
the crowd. Never have I heard her speak better. No 
report that X could make from memory (and I took no 
notes) would do her any sort of justice, or give any ade¬ 
quate idea of the effect she produced upon the audience. 

The Chairman then inquired if C. C. Burleigh was in 
the hottse. Mr. B., from the farther end of the room, 


him from the hell of American Slavery. So far as my 
appearanoe as a delegate could do it, I made them all 
accessories after the fact; and, if they were faithful 
Abolitionists, they were all, of course, accessories 
before the fact. 

Monday Morning, Oct. 8. 

As the celebration occupied the whole of Saturday, I 
concluded to remain here over Sunday. In the 
ing, Rev. S. J, May having invited me to occupy his 
pulpit, I delivered a discourse on Pharisees, both 
ancient and modern, but especially modern, taking for 
my text the words of Jesus : “ Except your righteous¬ 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom' 
of heaven.” In the evening, Mr. Burleigh delivered, in 
the same place, one of the most convincing and power¬ 
ful addresses on Slavery to which I have ever listened. 

I ought to mention, also, that on the evening pre¬ 
ceding the celebration, Lucy Stone delivered an im, 
pressive Anti-Slavery address to a crowed audience 
in the City Hall; and that Mr. Watkins, of Boston, 
and Mr. Douglass spoke on Saturday evening, in the 
same place. These addresses were all very much ad¬ 
mired by those who heard them. 

I cannot close my letter without saying that the 
friends of our cause everywhere are deeply indebted to 
Rev. S. J. May for his faithful and unremitting labours 
in this city and vicinity. That Syracuse is not as pro¬ 
slavery as Utica or Buffalo ; that the Fugitive Slave 
ever been enforced here, and that Jerry 
rescued from the hands of his worse than Algerine 
captors, is owing very much to his private and public 
influence. 

On my way hither X read the heart-moving story of 
the enslavement of Solomon Northuf ; and since my 
arrival, I have had the satisfaction of taking Solomon 
himself by the hand. I need not say with what feel¬ 
ings I looked into the face of a man who had been torn 
from his wife and children in a free State, and com¬ 
pelled to wear the yoke and feel the lash of Slavery for 
twelve years. And here let me say that Northup’s 
Narrative of his Experience as a slave is not less thrill¬ 
ing nor a whit less tragic than the story of Uncle Tom ; 
while it has the advantage of that in being in no sense 
a fiction, but a .narrative of facts. It is more than pro¬ 
bable that hundreds of other men, horn in the free 
States, who have been kidnapped as Solompn Northup 
ow grinding In the prison-house of Slavery, 
with no means of communicating with the friends'who 
might prove their freedom, and no prospect of escape 
except through the door that opens to the world beyond. 


form of the simple and original element of Christianity. 

We nevertheless rejoice, and not merely because we 
are tired of repeating an old story, that this year we 
have come to tho turning-off place, and have to report 
that the condition of recognition by the Episcopal 
Church is not one of colour. The short and almost 
unanimous turn to the right made by the Convention, 
in session here last week, suggests, indeed, either that 
there has been heretofore some concealed motive other 
than the merely vulgar and irreligious one of prejudice, 
or that something less than-the.mere sense of justice is 
the governing motive now; but however this may be, 
the fact remains, and it is one which may be welcomed 
as a sign of progress, that the Convention has receded 
completely from the course which it has hitherto fol - 
lowed. As a matter of history, and to put up a new 
landmark in the progress of the Cause, we subjoin the 
report of the proceedings. 

On the second day of the session of the Convention, 
Mr. Jay gave notice of his intention to get at his object 
by moving the following amendment to canon 41 

No Church applying for admission, which shall have 
been fully incorporated as above provided, shall be re¬ 
fused admission into union with the Convention of this 
Diocese, on account of the race, lineage, colour or com¬ 
plexion of the congregation so applying, or any part 
thereof, or of the minister presiding ever the same—nor 
on account of any social or political disqualifications of 
any kind whatsoever, that may attach, or may be sup¬ 
posed to attach to them without the Church—aud all 
Churches admitted into Union with said Convention, 
shall be admitted—without any condition or qualifica¬ 
tion establishing or recognising caste in the Church— 
upon a footing of Catholic Equality and Christian bro- 
therhood. 

This, it will be seen by the following report, was a suc¬ 
cessful movement, and, though it would have been more 
to the credit of the Convention had they met the ques¬ 
tion fairly and squarely, and left their records to tell 
this part of the history of the Church as it has been 
really enacted, still we must congratulate Mr. Jay on 
his final triumph of his years-long and faithful labours 
'"he next day. 

The Rev. Mr. Leonard moved that the amendment to 
Canon 4, which Mr. Jay gave notice he would bring ud 
vesterdav moramv hn _ j 


yesterday morning, be struck from the minutes, and 
the simple fact stated, that an amendment to than Ca¬ 
non would be hrought.up by Mr Jay. 

This gave rise to considerable discussion, as to the 
competency of the Convention to strike out any part of 
the regular minutes. 

Dr. MeVickar, of Columbia College, said the Conven¬ 
tion had no minutes until they were approved of by 


The Rev. Mr. Eigenhrodt stated that on the last day 
of the la3t Convention, the same subject had been en¬ 
tirely expunged from the records, by the vote of its 
members. 

The Rev. E. M. Johnson, of Brooklyn, hoped the 
amendment to the minutes would prevail, as he was 
not aware that any positive action had ever been taken 
by the Convention to exclude any duly organized 
Church from representation in its body. 

Mr. Murray Hoffman hoped that the question wonld 
be met at once, and a positive action taken to set the 
subject at rest forever. 

The Rev. Mr. Leonard, of New York, aTgued that the 
Convention was perfectly competent to strike out any 
offensive language from its minutes. He was positive 
that the statement of a proposed amendment was all 
that was requisite. 

The sense of the house was then taken on the amend- 
ment of the minutes by voice; the Chair being in 
doubt calledjbr a. rising vote. The Secretary counted 


85 for the amendment, and 84 against. 

The Chair announced that all members out of their 
seats would not be counted. As the vote was doubt¬ 
ful, the Secretary again read the amendment of Mr 
Jay, together with the motion to strike out its lan¬ 
guage. 

A rising vote was again taken, when 138 voted in 
the affirmative, and 111 in the negative. 

The question was then taken on the minutes, as 
amended, when they were approved. 

Lay Delegates from 23 Parishes, from which no cer¬ 
tificates were received Wednesday, presented eerti- 
approved, and the Delegates took 


ficates, which w 
their sf 

The names of clergymen not present on Wednesday 


euoe; Christ, Hanhassett; Christ,’ Duanesbureh. St ' 
(Last Chester; Zion, Greenburgh; m. Anns Morri 
Trinity. New Rochelle, Christ, Pelham; St. Peters 
Chester; fet. Johns, Yonkers; Christ, Paterson- St. G 
Schenectady; Grace, Waterford; St. Paris, Castleton 
Divided Laity. —Trinity, Fishkili; St. Annas, Fi 
andimri St. Mart. St. George, Flushing. 


r is a long lane that has no turning,” says the 
proverb, but everybody has some experience that sug¬ 
gests doubts of its truth. We, for our part, have 
thought that we had one indisputable instance, which 
would last our time, and that in following, at a respect¬ 
ful distance, and as an humble spectator, the Episcopal 
Church of this diocese in a road it had taken, we should 
,, by any possibility, come to a corner. That 
Church, for so many years that we cannot recall the 
number, has steadily and persistently refused to 
admit a coloured Church to the fellowship of its yearly 
Convention, and that with such a degree of undisguised 
contempt for their humble brethren in the Lord that 
we had not ventured to believe that it would recede 
from that position till the great Day of Jubilee here¬ 
after, or that other day here—it is to be hoped now 
not quite so distant—when Trinity Church shall cease 
he morally, as it is physically, the very mouth aud 
end of Wall Street. For all these years it has been our 
duty, as journalists, to record how steady and unde¬ 
viating has been the determination of the Church in the 
way they ought not to go, and how equally faithful and 
earnest in the right way Mr. Jay, one of its members, 
has been to turn the footsteps of the body into the 
hitherto untried path of Christian humility and consis¬ 
tency. We, naturally, do not look for crystallizations 
become again fluid; as naturally we had as little 
hope to report that this crystal Church had out on the 


were read by the Seoretary, and 19 gentlemen an¬ 
swered to their names. 

The Committee on the Certificates of Incorportion of 
Churches desiring to be admitted into union with the 
Convention, delivered, their report, in which they re¬ 
ported favourably—anjpng other Churches, the admis¬ 
sion o. St Phillip’s Church (coloured), in Centre street. 
New York. 

voted for individually. V were then called and 
On the announcement of the Coloured Church for 
admission, the Rector of St. Mark’s, N. Y„ called for 
the Ayes and Noes. 

Several speakers sprang up to speak ; the President 
announced that 6 clerical delegates must call for that 
vote, winch number of delegates calling for the Ayes 
and Noes, the question was put to the Convention 
As several speakers wanted to argue the point, the 
Rev. Mr. Leonard said if it was made a subject of dis- 
cussion, he should move that the question be laid on 
the table, and made the subject of special business for 
this evening. But if the Convention was allowed to 
TO i?-°V- t at ° n , Ce ’ h . e ahou1 ' 1 n °t press his motion. 

Mr. Vinton thought it would be doing injustice to 
the otner churches whose admission had not been voted 
on, if they allowed this question to rake precedence 
The question being called fort 139 clergymen voted 
in the affirmative, and 15 in the negative. On the lay 
vote for parishes being taken, 70 voted for the admis- 
”on of St. Phillip’s, and 33 against. 

The following aT« the Clergymen voting in the nega- 


M.ul ; N-1 8 ’, m ' ytd!e ?' Hopkins, Leonard, 

McIIvane, Mallauy, Nicholson, Selkirk. Shaw Sherwnml 
l’raner, VVatson, Weaver. 

~ ~ Pari, Albany; St. Mary’s, 


Landing; St. Marks, Brook „ , . 

Ayes. ' Noes. I a.v es . ^ oes 

Clergy.139 15 | Laity. fo S3 

The business of the Convention on the remainder of 
the Report of the Committee, Was proceeded with while 
the vote was being counted; after which, the certifi- 
HjjMfa lay delegates were received and 


cates of several_ 

the bearers admitted. 

The vote on the admission of 9t. Phillip’s Church was 
declared as above given, and its delegates admitted 
Mr. Jay then announced that he withdrew his pro¬ 


posed amendment. 


The Koszta Affair.— The rescue of the Hungarian 
Koszta from the Austrian authorities at Smyrna, by 
Capt! Ingraham, of the United States Navy, has been 
made the subject of a correspondence between the 
Austrian Minister at Washington, Mr. Hulsemann, and 
Mr. Maroy, the Secretary of State. The letters, which 
are long, have been published within the last week, 
and have been the staple of newspaper comment for 
several days. The Austrian Minister takes the ground 
that Koszta is an Austrian an lurch, and! that th^sume- 
what doubtful evidence shown of his intention to be¬ 
come an American subject did not release him from 
his allegiance to his own government; that the act of 
Capt. Ingraham, therefore, was an outrage under the 
law of nations, and his threat of an attack upon the 
Austrian vessel, where Koszta was confined, was in 
effect a threat of an act of war. Wherefore he closes 
his letter by saying that “ the Imperial Government 
entertains too high an opinion of the sense of justice 
and of the integrity of the Government of the United 
States to donbt for a single instant its anxiety to dis¬ 
avow the conduct of its agents under the circumstances 
above mentioned, and that it will hasten tq call them 
severe account, and tender to Austria a satisfac¬ 
tion proportionate to the magnitude of the outrage.” 
To this document of the Austrian Minister, the Secre¬ 
tary of State replies, in a very long letter, in which he 
reviews seriatim all the positions taken by Mr. Hulse¬ 
mann, and justifies fully the act of Capt. Ingraham by 
the law of nations; denies that Koszta is an Austrian 
subject; declares that if he were, he was at Smyrna, 
without the jurisdiction of Austria, and that, moreover, 
having declared his intention of becoming an American 
citizen, and having been recognised as such by the 
American Consul, he was fully entitled to the protec- 
of the United States. He then sums up his ar¬ 
gument at the end of the letter : 

The right of Austria to eall the United States to 
account tor the acts of their agents affecting tbe sove¬ 
reign territorial rights of Turkey is not perceived; and 
they do not acknowledge her right to require any ex¬ 
planation. If anything was done at Smyrna in dero¬ 
gation of its sovereignty to Turkey, this Government 
will give satisfac; ry explanation to the Sultan when 
he shall demand c; and it has instructed its Minister 
resident to make his known to him. He is tbe judge, 
and the only rigt -.fa 1 judge, in this affair, and the in- 
lured uartv too. He has investigated its merits, nra 





nounced judgment against Austria, and acquitted the 
United States. Yet strange as it is, Austria has called 
the United States to an account for violating the sove¬ 
reign territorial rights of the Emperor of Turkey. 

The Conclusions at which the President has arrived 
after a full examination of the transaction at Smyrna 
and a respectful consideration of the views of the Aus¬ 
trian Government thereon, as presented in M. Hulse- 
mann’s note, are, that Koszta, when seized and im¬ 
prisoned, was invested with the nationality of the 
United States, and they had, therefore, the right, if 
they chose, to exercise it, to extend their protection to 
him ; that from International law, the only Jaw which 
cap be rightfully appealed to for rules of action in 
this case, Austria could derive no authority to obstruct 
or interfere with the United States in the exercise of 
this right in effecting the liberation of Koszta, and 
that Cupt. Ingraham’s interposition for his release 
was, under the peculiar and extraordinary circum¬ 
stances of the case, right and proper. 

These conclusions indicate to M. Hulsemann the 
answer whioh the undersigned is instructed by the 
.President to make to the Emperor of Austria, to the 
demands presented in M. Hulsemann’s note. Th< 
President does not see sufficient cause for disavowing 
the acts of the American agents which are complained 
of by Austria. Her claim for satisfaction on that ac¬ 
count has been carefully considered, and is respect¬ 
fully declined. r 

Being convinced that the seizure and imprisonment 
of Koszta was illegal and unjustifiable, the President 
also declines to give his consent to his delivery to the 
Consul-General of Austria at Smyrna, but, after a full 
examination of the case as herein presented, he has 
instructed the undersigned to communicate to M. 
Hulsemann his confident expectation that the Emperor 
of Austria will take the proper measures to cause 
Martin Koszta to be restored to the same condition he 
was in before he was seized in the streets of Smyrna, 
on the 21st of June last. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to 
renew to M. Hulsemann the assurance of his high con¬ 
sideration. Wm. L. Marcy. 
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SPEECH OF J. M. MCKIM, AT GLASGOW. 

The Glasgow Sentinel, of the 10th ultimo, contains 
a report of a public meeting held in that city, a few 
evenings before, and which was addressed by J. Miller 
McKim, of Philadelphia. As our readers know, there 
has been a determined and unscrupulous effort, for the 
last two or three y ears, on the part of certain people 
Glasgow, to destroy the reputation of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and thus prevent, as far as their 
influence extended, any aid from being afforded it from 
Great Britain ; and though we know that this attempt 
to sacrifice the Anti-Slavery oause to the interests 
sectarianism has met with very limited success, we a 
nevertheless gratified at the evidence of it evinced 
the reception given to Mr. McKim. The meeting 
which welcomed him to Glasgow is represented by the 
Sentinel as filled with a “ highly respectable audience 
of both sexes,” and among the names of those who 
on the platform are Rev. Dr. Graham, Rev. Mr. Cross¬ 
key, and Dr. Young ; Messrs. John Knox, John B. Ross, 
J. G. Crawford, Robert Kaye, Wm. Smeal, Andrew 
Paton, R-. Kirkwood, A. Inglis, and E. Anderson. Pro¬ 
fessor J. P. Nichol, a gentleman well-known and 
esteemed in this country for his scientific attainments, 
as well as his private worth, was called to the chair, 
and on introducing Mr. McKim to the audience paid 
deserved tribute to his character, and to his relation 
the Anti-Slavery cause. 

As many of our readers will be glad to know how Mr. 
McKim acquitted himself on this occasion, and what he 
said, we copy his speech entire, as it is reported in the 
Sentinel. It was peculiarly appropriate to the place 
in which it was delivered, and will, we cannot doubt, 
be productive of good. He said i' 

That public speaking was not his occupation, and he 
never undertook to address an audience, composed as 
that one was, without great reluctance; but in a great 
cause—one of immeasurable magnitude—one in which 
he felt so deep an interest—and coming, as he did, fresh 
from the scene of conflict, if he could say anything 
likely to ptoduce a deeper effect on the public mind, or 
calculated to advance the cause of the Anti Slavery 
movement, he should be most happy. He took for 
granted that, on the abstract question of Slavery, there 
was no need that he should say anything to a Glasgow 
audience. Slavery was an evil—an unmixed evil—to the 
slave and to the master, to the Southern States where 
it exists, and to the Northern States, who are bound to 
share in its support and in its infamy, to the Church 
and to t he State, in short, that, considered 
. not unaware, in so saying, that it was a common thing 
for religious teachers in American pulpits, while affect¬ 
ing to deplore the system, to present the subject of 
Slavery as wearing, if not a bright, at least one ooi 
forting and consoling aspect. These men profess 
adore the wisdom and goodness of God in bringing these 
unhappy children of Africa from its benighted shores. 
Where they were bowing down tp stocks and stones, 
ignorant of the true God, to a land of Gospel light and 
religious liberty, where they can learn the doctrines of 
Christianity, and be regenerated by their power; and 
that, having learned the great truths of the Gospel, and 
some of the acts and usages of civilization, they rejoi 
that, iu the providence of God, and under the auspic 
of the American Colonization Sooiety, they are qualified 
to go back to the benighted land from which they origi¬ 
nally sprung, there to be preachers and missionaries of 
Civil and religious liberty This, said the speaker, lies 
a very,specious and pious sound, and is greedily drunk 

in bv the willing ear of the listeners. • lint there mere 


in by the willing car‘of the listeners; butYhereL._ 

ot fancy in it than fact, and more of blasphemy than 
religion. What is it but seeking in, the inscrutable 
counsels of God for a justification of the iniquity of the 
slave trade, which originally brought the black man to 
America, and making the Almighty to sanction the pre¬ 
judice which underlies the scheme of expatriation 
adopted by the American Society ? It is impious and 
absurd to use language that implies that the three mil¬ 
lions of slaves iu America were brought from Africa to-| 
be converted to the Gospel, and then to be sent back as 
missionaries of its doctrines. Very mafiy are American 
born, many of them raised for the market in the States 
of Virginia and Maryland, and sold in the shambles of 
Mobile and Louisiana. For this iniquity no justifica¬ 
tion or palliation is to be found in the counsels of God; 
and if any of these unhappy people are sent to the dis¬ 
tant and inhospitable shoreB of Africa , it is only adding 
to the iniquity By banishing them from the land of their 
birth. There is no bright side to the picture of Ameri¬ 
can Slavery. What is American Slavery ? Let the 
slave-code of the Southern States answer the question. 
Slaves were declared “chattels personal.” On this 
point the speaker enlarged, considering it .abstractly 
aad philosophically, leaving the people to draw their 
oto ihferer.ee in regard to treatment. He showed that 
the American slave-code inves ted the master with abso¬ 
lute power, and then made it cleat from historical 
proof and other evidence that no man was to be intrust¬ 
ed with suoh absolute power without the greatest dan¬ 
ger. The tendency of absolute power had invariably 
been to corrupt and to harden the heart of its possessor. 
Ife might be said, is there not something in their nature 
and in public opinion to prevent these atrocities ? Hu¬ 
man nature, he answered, was no better in the United 
States than in any other country. Human nature 
the same all the world over; and he would yield to ] 
man in his faith in it; but if there is one lesson taught 
in the page of history more than another, it is that no 
human being can be intrusted with absolute power over 
bis brother man (cheers). It was said of the Emperor 
Nero, that,when a youth he waB exceedingly kind and 
gentle, so much so that when called to the throne he 
wept on being required to sign the death-warrant of 
one of his subjects; yet it was this same Nero who, 
when hardened and corrupted with the exercise of ab¬ 
solute power, slew his own mother, and ordered the 
imperial city to be set on fire that he might enjoy the 
sight. As another instance, he might relate r~ " • 
dent told him by Mr. Wells. That gentleman ,,,- 
turning one day from a camp meeting in company with 
the Rev. Dr. Nelson, a man remarkable not only for 
his piety, hrib his genuine philanthropy. They had 
talked on vtrious subjects, particularly on foreign 
missions, and Dr. Nelson was observed to shed tears in 
discoursing of them. The Dootor did not keep slaves 
himself, though he conformed so far with the customs 
of the country as to hire such as he required from the 
neighbouring proprietors. When they reached Dr. 
Nelson’s house, his lady whispered something to him, 
and he went out.again. Mr. Wells sat some time, when 
he heard, as from a distance, a loud scream of anguish, 
and again another. He made no inquiries till Dr. 
Nej^n came in, his face flushed and excited, and he 
immediately told Mr. Wells that he had been chastising 
a woman who had insured his wife, the law giving a 
temporary master the same power over a slave as the 
real owners. Mr. Wells, in consistence with his char¬ 
acter, made such powerful appeals for the slave as pro¬ 
duced the sincerest repentance on the part of Dr. Nel¬ 
son, who on the spot abjured Slavery and everything 
connected with it, and from that day he went forth 
pervaded by a new spirit, until be has been the means 
pf procuring more manumissions than any other man 
these last 30 years (great cheering). He mentioned 
this to prove his assertion that even he was not to be 
trusted with absolute-power over his fellow-creatures ; 
and if such waB the effect in regard to such a man, what 
must he the condition of the slave in the hands of those 
persons who have no sensibilities to restrain them, and 
no check on their lusts ? He would not answer this 
question, but leave them to judge. He would like them 
to see him at home in the office pf the Anti-Slavery 
Society in Philadelphia, at this season of the year in 
particular. These poor people fly at night, guided by 
the north star, and after having braved dangers the 
most formidable, Btop at their office and feel they are 
safe. He would like them to see them come in covered 
With dust, and hear the tale of eaoh—aad these were 


not ill-treated slaves who had braved death and suffered 
so much to get their liberty—they are not the slaves of 
the cotton field, the rice swamps, or the sugar mill, but I 
the v eil-treated slaves, as they are ordinarily regarded. 
It is those which have indulgent masters, with oppor¬ 
tunities! of ,making some mdney, that escape from Slave¬ 
ry. Ihe miserable slave on the plantation has no op¬ 
portunity of escape. He never heard of a single slave 
escape from a rice swamp. But if they only heard the 
tale of the well treated slave, he was certain they 
would renew their vows to labour against the system, 
and make light of the objections that are brought 
against the Abolitionists for their zeal, but would * 
ther charge them with a want of zeal. 

Mr. McKim then related the case of Henry Brown,. 
I™. 0 wa , a conveyed in a tight packing-box a distance of 
800 miles to Philadelphia. He was a well-treated 
slave, enjoyed many privileges, and never felt the lash 
of the overseer in his life ; but his wife and children, 
who belonged to another master, were sold to a South¬ 
ern Slave trader, and carried from Virginia to North 
Carolina, and were in the possession of a Methodist 
minister of that State Unable to endure this, Henry 
dared the risks he encountered. And it is this sys¬ 
tem which has the sanction of the most influential 
bodies in the United States, including the American 
Church and the clergy ! From this branch of the sub 
ject he proceeded to consider the condition and pros¬ 
pects of the Abolition movement, and on this point 
his testimony was of the most decided and cheering 
character. The good work was in the advance, the 
hearts of Abolitionists were hopeful and confident. 
Their number was increasing, and also their power ; 
public sentiment was undergoing a sensible change. 

I here was now an Anti-Slavery literature in America; 
books on the subject of emancipation were read for¬ 
merly almost only by Abolitionists, and were'tor sale 
only at Anti-Slavery depositories. Now, “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” was read by all classes in the United 
^ t m! CS ’„ an ? 80 *^ at “tost pro-slavery book stores. 

“ The White Slave,” an old and radical Anti-Slavery 
book, under a new name, was following in its wake; 
and now the “ Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” an Anti- 
Slavery document of -still greater thoroughness and 
power, was being distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Ninety thousand copies 
were sold in America the first month of its publica¬ 
tion. Whether regarded js a Bign of prtigress actually 
made, or as a cause of fufther advancement, this fact 
must be looked upon as exceedingly cheering. He 
next spoke touching the Fugitive Slave Law, and drew 
encouragement even from this source. He was sorry, 
however, to say, on the Other side, that the great mass 
of the Church, with its ministers, elders, and office¬ 
bearers, were supporters of Slavery ; and the proceeds 
of the slave’s-toil wentinto the coffers of the American 
Bible Society, and other benevolent societies, to spread 
the Gospel in Pagan lands (hear, hear). He then read 
an extract from a work by the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
strongly condemning the conduct of the clergymen on 
this question, and showing how they could, by their 
influence, destroy the institutions of Slavery, and, as 
soon as they chose, break the last shackle of the last 
slave (cheers) Speaking of the fall of Slavery, and 
the connection of the Church and clergy with the sub¬ 
ject, reminded him that when, in this country, people 
had occasion to speak, on the matter, their so doing 
gave rise to a good deal of odium. They were charged 
with being enemies to the Church of Christ, and hos¬ 
tile to the Christian ministry. He alluded to that 
charge because it was now brought against the pre¬ 
sent Abolitionists; but he would say that the charge 
of infidelity had lost much of its force with all genu- 
ins Abolitionists. This was also made a ground of ob¬ 
jection to co-operate with the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. Now, ho believed that if ever Slavery was to 
be abolished in the States, it would never be by any 
particular class. He referred to Pennsylvania, which 
nrfl.a no longer a slave State. Seventy years ago Slavery 
abolished under the conjoint influence and action of I 
the leading men of all classes, orthodox and heterodox, 
Quakers and Baptists, Methodists and Catholics. He 
next gave an account of the prospects of the cause of 
the Abolitionists in the United States. It was never 
a better condition, and their hearts rejoiced in its 
prospects. The time would come, perhaps was not far 
distant, when Slavery will be a thing that was in the 
States. To be sure, the passing of the Fugitive Slave 
Law looked somewhat inauspicious ; but nevertheless, 
though to some discouraging, it had not that effect on 
the Abolitionists : it has only imparted to them more 
strength, and it had had the effect of bringing over to 
their side many who before stood aloof. The law, 
though meant for evil, has been overruled for good, 
for it had brought far more Abolitionists than reco¬ 
vered fugitive slaves, and even as a law he was happy 
to say that they regarded it as a dead letter. The 
first year after its enactment strong efforts were made 
It it iU force. The army and the navy, the police, 
every means, were tried to enforce it; but so ob¬ 
noxious was it to publie sentiment that in no case was 
it executed without a strong tendency to riot. The 
State of Pennsylvania was the principal' theatre for 
the execution of this law; yet even there he did not 
believe six persons would be found for love or money 


affect our human destiny, and, when sc 
him meet, to declare, without let or 
entire results of that thought. 
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General Dix —If anybody wishes to see how dirty 
a pudding the hungry dogs of politics will condescend 
to, we commend to such curious persons the reading of 
General Dix’s letter to the South, which may bp found, 
iu its appropriate place, on our first page of this week. 

Th e Evening Post, iu commenting upon this letter, 
says that it trusts, “ for his own sake, that there may 
be no occasion for General Dix to continue his cor 
spondence with Dr. Garvin any further, though, 
judgment, his position now stands more in n< 
of explanation than it did before the correspondence 
commenced.” The remark is a very jqs.t 
combs with the more force from that paper, inasmuch 
it has been growing fat for something more than a 
year past on puddings of precisely the same sort. 

For the National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

In the English Anti-Slavery Reporter, far Septem¬ 
ber of the present year, in an editorial article-entitled 
African Emigration,” and in relation to a contract 
between the British Government and Messrs. Hyde and' 

Hodges for furnishing free negro labour for some of the 
West Indies, we have the following extraordinary 
sertion: 

We think it ought to be known that a large number 
of the inhabitants of Liberia, manumitted: slaves and 
others, who were originally conveyed thither from the 
United States of imerica, under the auspices of the 
Colonization Society, are known to have taken advan¬ 
tage of the offer of Messrs. Hyde, Hodges, and Co., and 
to have found their way to British Guiana and else¬ 
where, in the capacity of emigrant labourers. The re¬ 
fusal of the authorities at Monrovia readily to grant 
passports to those who are desirous of leaving the 
oountry, and the placing of other obstructions in their 
way, have had the effect of encouraging a considerable 
immigration ot Liberians to Sierra Leone, where the 
facilities for repairing to tbe West Indies are greater, 
and where they are beyond the jurisidiction of the re¬ 
public. 

Is it possible that, notwithstanding the glowing ac¬ 
counts with"which we are constantly favoured of the 
prosperity of Liberia, and the happiness of its citizens, 
large numbers nevertheless escape from thence to 
Sierra Leone, for tho purpose of engaging as labourers 
the West Indies ? This is a wonderful statement, and 
t it is made on respectable authority. It is to be 
hoped that the officers of the American Colonization 
Society will either disprove the statement or explain 
why the emigrants are forsaking the colony.— a. b. 

DOM ESTIC CORRESPONDE NCE. 

From our Boston Correspondent. 

NO. CXXXIV. 

The Argument. — The Mechanics’ Exhibition - 
Where held—The Correspondent is impertinent on 
Worsted Work—He describeth Furnitures—And 
blasphemeth Daguerreotypes—The Webster JVui- 
sance in Faneuil Hall—The Correspondent criti- 
•cizelh it—-He maketh practical suggestions — Mr. 

Cdlhoun in the shade—Calhoun and Webster com¬ 
pared—The true Expounder of the Constitution— 

Another cause called—Whig Destitution — Gover¬ 
norshipgoing begging— Who nominated—Distance \ The Democrats had 


with the exception of three persons, none in Philadel¬ 
phia would voluntarily, or lor money, engage in the 
vile business. The presenoe of Mr. Garrison at the 
Hale dinner at Boston, where he was an acceptable 
speaker among hundreds who differed from him in 
opinion, and who had previously occupied a hostile at¬ 
titude towards him, had been proclaimed to the South 
sign that the Anti-Slavery agitation was to be re¬ 
newed with more violence than ever. Mr. Garrison’s 
appearance as an invited guest at the Cincinnati Con¬ 
vention—a convention made up in part of people differ¬ 
ing essentially from Mr. Garrison in religious and po¬ 
litical opinion, but welcoming Mr. Garrison in the 
heartiest way for his fidelity to the cause—was another 
fact of the same kind. The time had been when Mr 
G. was denounced, by some now welcoming him, as an 
infidel. That time had passed in America with all 
true Abolitionists. Mr. Garrison had lived down that 
calumny. Mr. McKim regretted that in this country 
the cry was still raised. A charge more destitute of I 
true iouudation could uot he uttered. It originated 
m slander ; and though some honest people might be 
imposed upon, it was kept in circulation by bigotry 
Mr. McKim conceded all that could be alle°-ed as 
foundation for the charge—be admitted Mr. Garrison’ 
heretical views on the subject of Scriptural iuspira- 
l, but averred, in the face of it all, that Mr. Gar- 
n was not an infidel, but one of the most reverent 
believers, m the true sense of the' word, that he had 
ever known. He hud been intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Garrison for twenty years, and knew that he was a 
who emphatically walked with God. God Seemed 
a in all his thoughts. In private conversation," 
and in public discussion, he habitually spoke of men 
and things in their relation to God. It was this fea 
ture in his character that gave him his great influence 
among Abolitionists. He always addressed himself to 
the conscience and religious sentiment, and made, men 
feel Slavery an offence before God. Mr. McKim gave 
as his reason for thus justifying Mr. Garrison from 
slander, that many attacked the oause by libelling its 
greatest leader (hear, hear, and cheers). It was for 
Ihe sake of the great cause that he spake. In further 
illustration of the unseetarian character of the Ame¬ 
rican Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. McKim stated that he 
was present at its formation in 1833 ; Lloyd Garrison 
only drew up the resolutions, and they were endorsed 
by the Presbyterians, Quakers, Wesleyans, Unitarians, 
and men of every sect. He had never been 
meeting where he felt the presenoe of God mt._ 
roughly than at that one—and all present felt the 
-me with respect to it. He further stated that Slavery 
Pennsylvania had only yielded to the united action 
of all parties—that Benjamin Franklin (a man not 
sound in the faith) co-operated in the same cause with 
Granville Sharp, and Dr. Price, who was the friend of I 
Dr. Priestley, and concluded a most honest defenee of 
the Society from-the charges bigotry brings against it 
by declaring that the platform of .a cause of humanity 
should be as broad as humanity itself. The speaker 
continued to show most successfully that the American 
Anti-Slavery Society was worthy the confidence of sin¬ 
cere Abolitionists of all sects and parties, and re¬ 
marked on the importance of not exalting any branch 
movement (such, for example, as that under¬ 
taken by the Vigilance Committees), however useful to 
the importance ct the movement itself. - 
Mr. McKim was loudly cheered on resuming his scat. 
The only matter of regret to the audience was, that he 
was evidently suffering under considerable physical 
weakness. 

Mr. McKim was followed -by the Rev. Henry Cro£s- 
key, who remarked upon the gratification all must feel 


lends the enchantment—The Democrats at 'Worces¬ 
ter and at Meionian Halt—Self denying Ordi¬ 
nance—Self-deniers missing—Spat hoped for, Syc. 
Arc. &cc. ■ 

Boston, Oct. 

I have just come from the Exhibition of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, which 
held tri-annuaily, I believe, in Faneuil and Quincy 
Halls. The tables containing specimens of goods are 
arranged on the floor, often covered with the upturned 
faces of the men that produced them, and round under 
the galleries. In front of the platform are suspended 
numerous specimens of misdirected industry, 
strikes an outside barbarian, by which time, eyesight 
and industry are expended in making the human face 
anything but divine, and the face of Nature anything 
but attractive, in party coloured worsted. However, 
I will not presume to meddle with these mysteries which 
removed from my sphere. I acknowledge 
the Right of Woman to disfigure Canvass in this way, 
Moifn-ooral Right, of Man to hate 
the sight of it. The galleries are approached by 
temporary staircases at the platform end of the room, 
and were almost entirely filled with furniture, some of | 
it with vary beautifully carved work. The fruit, 
flowers, birds, fishes and game of-some of which would 
not have disgraced Grinling Gibbons himself. One 
piece of furniture amused me, as it was the very iden¬ 
tical thing that Goldsmith, I think it is, describes 
somewhere as a convenient appendage to an Attic resi¬ 
dence : 

“ A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 

This was the very identical thing now probably re-in¬ 
vented. The street from Faneuil Hall to the Market, 
over which is (Juincy Hall, is bridged over by a light 
and elegant specimen of the pontitific art. This Hall 
was filled with manufactures of furs, leather, machine¬ 
ry, among which thesewing machines seemed especially 
to attract the ladies, also silver ware, jewelry, and 
coarser, but perhaps as imporfont, agricultural imple¬ 
ments. Daguerreotypes there were good store, of I 
course. Governors, Ministers, actors, men and women 
public and private, consented to be hung in chains for 
the good of the artist and entertainment of the public. 
We are usually thought to have a tolerably good opinion 
of ourselves; but, surely, we must be a nation singu¬ 
larly free from personal vanity. It is a Martyrdom I 
have never yet been able to nerve myself t-o undergo. 

A little private agony of the kind I may have submit¬ 
ted tfo But is it necessary to submit one’s natural 
ugliness, improved by tbe Daguerrian Art, to the scru¬ 
tiny of the public ? 0, Monsieur Daguerre, thou hast 
answer for! 


hear that the spirit of bigotry was somewhat abating 
this country. The Rev. Mr. Graham then moved a 
te of thanks, which were heartily responded to, and 
Professor Nichol, in presenting them, as Chairman, 
Id: 

That he had great pleasure in conveying the thanks 
of the meeting to Mr. McKim for his very interesting 

address. It was all most interesting—the latter part 

ot it certainly not less than what preceded it. Two 
things, he hoped, would go forth as explaining their 
position regarding these charges and dissensions. In 
the first place, that the Anti-Slavery Society had never 
employed its organization or its means in furtherance 
" an y object save one—that greatobjectforwhich.it 
strictly constituted; and, secondly, that in further- 
oe of this object there is literally no other effective 
organization existing. When men in future times look 
back m search of the agency which stood stern and un¬ 
flinching during the crisis through which America has 
just been passing, the eye will rest on that Sooiety 
alone. That being the case., said Professor Nichol, I do 
trust that no one will think it needful to be scared by 
the fact, that in other regions of speculation, and other 
lines of human duties, many of the men who have done 
best service in this great work ohoose to take counsel 
ot their own senses of right, instead of from ours. I 
trust it will not held by any tender conscience, as suf¬ 
ficed ground of offence, that there is asked for William 
Lloyd Garrison that pri.velege which, the weakest of us 
here assembled at least ought to claim—the privilege 
m presence of his God, t 9 use tho reason with which ho 
« gifted m thinking freely concerning aught that can 


But the thing which must force itself upon the atten- 
qn of every one who enters Faneuil Hall is the dis¬ 
graceful picture which the insolence of a handful of 
Mr. Webster’s parasites has foisted into the place con¬ 
secrated to the founders of the Republic,- It is aston' 
ishing that no one has slipped in some night and served 
General Jackson’s figurehead was (very un¬ 
worthily) when Commodore Elliott put it to a ship of 
It would be a perfectly safe operation, for, 

, no jury could find it anything but a public 
nuisance, liabie to be abated by any citizen. Now, 
five-tenths of the people of Boston regard this moi 
trosity as you and I do, land speak of it in private 
strongly as we could do. And, yet, such is the tone 
oharacter our institutions generate, that no man c.._ 
found to take ground publicly against it. It has 
merit as an historical picture, though some of the 
portraits have merit, as suoh: It tells no story. For, 
indeed, like the knife-grinder, it has « none to tell, 
Sir.” Charles I. coming to the House to seize the Five 
Members, or Cromwell dispersing the Long Parliament, 
may make Historical Pictures, for the events had his¬ 
torical issues and toil their own tale. But of what 
historical importance was Mr. Webster’s Speech 
reply to Mr. Hayne? What came ef it ? It was „ 
speech and there an end. And this picture does not 
even tell that much. If you were not told beforehand 
what it was, it would never occur to you- that Mr. 
Webster had ever opened his mouth, unless it w'ere to 
gape, which one might Suppose' he had just risen to 
stretch himself and do. What business has a portrait- 
painter to make Faneuil Hall his picture gallery ? The 
great heap of; the members, ou the floor, and all with 
an exception or two, ih the gallery, are persons of nb 
possible consequence, excepting to themselves, and 
their pictures might he out out and distributed among 
them. Mr. Webster’s cut down to a Kit Kat, might 
he allowed a corner by way of placebo to his morbid 
admirers. Posterity would suppose, in ease of such a 
razeeing, that it was .taken just after he had risen 
from a Christmas or Thanksgiving dinner, on which 
ajipetite, good, digestion and health had waited. I 
But the most characteristic thing about this egre-1 
gious performance is, that among the crowd of public 
obscurities on the floor and of private insignificances 
the gallery, the only man (unless John Quincy Adams 
be in the crowd) of any. pretentions, to .the muaejjf a 
statesman, the only one that had impressed’himself on 
the greatest man of the Vhole assembly, Mr. 
CMhoun to : wlt, is thrown into the very darkest of the 
shadow of the picture, so that he can scarcely be made, 


out. It is not precisely a counterpart to the juxta¬ 
position immortalized in Lord Chesterfield’s epigram on 
seeing the full length picture of Beau Nash placed be¬ 
tween the busts of Newton and Pope, at Bath, 

“ Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 

But Folly’s at full length.” 

For Mr. Webster was the first man of his time in the 
Court room, when he thought it worth his wMle to take 
pains But in the Senate Chamber his genius.stood re¬ 
buked before that of Calhoun, even more humbly than 
before that of Clay. He never dared to cross his path. 
In his pretensions to statemanship there, he seemed a 
bloated pigmy by the side of that Titanic man. Webster 
the Expounder of the Constitution! Calhoun was the 
ablest and the truest Expounder the Constitution ever 
had, and it is to him that those who wish to preserve 
the several States from the tyranny of a crushing cen¬ 
tralization come now for armour and for weapons And 
it is he that will dictate from his tomb to the majority 
of the Supreme Court; should the question ever reach 
them, the decision which will sweep the Fugitive Slave 
Act from the Statute Book. Northern Judges, the 
McLeans, and Grierg,.and Judsons, and Kanes, 
encouraged to sustain it afid catch negroes under it— 
it is their vocation ; but, the siaveholding majority of 
the Court have learnt the true doctrine of State Rights 
well from Calhoun ever to admit the power of Con- 
gfeSs to touch Slavery in any way, even in the y&y of I 
helping. 

But let us call another cause, I am afraid that I 
have been a little preachy in that last paragraph. But, 
pardon me, I do not often offend in that manner. I 
fold you in my last of the Free Soil Convention and its 
doings. Well, the Whigs and Democrats have both of] 
them held their Conventions. poor dear Whigs 
came together in great tribulation and anguish. Not a 
candidate could they find for love or money. Messrs. 
Winthrop, Choate, Lawrence, all the prominent men for 
candidates, cried with one consent (as it is said the 
ishops used to obtest “ nolo episcopati,” “ I 
Bishop!”) “ You shan’t make me Governor 
remarked that Mr. Winthrop, who presided, was the 
only Whig of the first rank that was at the Convention! 
and he gave notice that the Speech he made .there was 
the only one he intended to make during the campaign. 
They pitched on Hon. Emory Washburn, of Worcester. 
A very competent and estimable gentleman, undoubt¬ 
edly ; but whose chief recommendation is understood to 
have been, that he was three thousand miles off, 
Europe, so that he could not refuse to stand i Their 
ain reliance is on the contrary winds which 
prevail at this Season, which they 1 hope may keep 
their candidate beyond their reach. For it 
believed that any political confessor can befound ready 
to take up the cross of that martyrdom, of his own ao- 
cord. They might have found some Second rate Web' 
Whig that would have taken it gladly. For their 
swallow.was so distended last year, by their expec¬ 
tations of making him President, that there is nothing 
gross that they cannot gulp it down. But then the 
iss of the Whig party despise the Webster fragment 
of it as much as the Slaveholders do—or nearly. 

difficulty, I-believe. 


nating their man, Judge Bishop, at Worcester. This 
portion of the party, which is nearly the whole of it, is 
understood to be willing to coalesce with the Free 
Soilersfor the possession of the State. A small frag¬ 
ment of the party—the extremest extremity of the 
Hunkers, who think catohing negroes for the Slavehold¬ 
ers to be the Chief End of Man, politically as well s 
religiously—held a meeting at a place then first met 
tioned in history called Meionian Hall. They passed 
Self-denying Ordinance, and pledged themselves to on 
another and the world, that they would take no State 
Office, or help confer one, in company with any man 
mspeoted of entertaining the slightest objection or dis¬ 
taste for the noble National Sport of running down the 
game of their masters iu this preserve of theirs. This 
very well on their part and showed a self-sacri¬ 
ficing disposition. But, unluckily, they undertook to 
nominate a Committee at Large, many members of 
vhich were not present at the Meionian Gathering, 
led as soon as the news spread, the self-deuiers fell 
iadiy off. They refused to serve with a perfect rush, 
'O'that they have scarce a man o 
party remaining iu their faction. The Free Soilers 
promise an active compaign. If they make Slavery 
their war-horse, I believe they will succeed. If they 
don’t, I don’t care whether they do or not. But there 
will, most likely, be some sport for us lookers- 

S UMMAR V. 


age, had given such clear evidences of piety, he 
so intelligent and so consistent in every respect, that 
he had also been admitted as a member of the same 
Church. His Beat in the Sabbath school was never 
vacant, and his lessons were always learned. Suoh 
was this noble boy.” 

It is proposed to erect a monument to his memory. 

Mr. Nathan C.^Ely, of New York, has contributed $10 
toward the object, and it will doubtless go up. Who 
will say that children are too young to learn and love 
and obey the truth ? Honour to the name of Knud 
Iverson ! He was willing to die rather than sin against 
God .—Christian Intelligencer. 

-Our friend SonnS (says the Evening Post) has 

sent us the following, whioh he wishes to have added to 
te and county platform. We give it i: 
writer’s own language: 

ad to the State and cowry platform. 

Tbejliatribution of our poeple public funds & the dis¬ 
tribution of our Legislatuf duiDgs particurrlarly 
peotiilg charters priveleges & cantracts shall me— „ 
proportiunall Cheering to meet equalizution of the 
benefid for the elevation of Generali Sf nationall know- 
ledgment and parsanall benefids in Moral! political! 
point on democratic republican american home princi¬ 
ple proportionall to the contribution paid by our mass 
of our poeple in to the public funds and their generall 
justful behavior 

to carry out the Natura.il Law tested by the declara¬ 
tion of our independends 

the natural! end of our life the cifil Liverty & the 
desir to do better 

the respect of indedendent opinions expression of 
the same by the free press or in person. 1 

„ Oct 1’53 G. Sonne. 

For the Evening Post 

—— Is the Maine Law Constitutional ?—The 
reader will find the opinions of all the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the several 
points of this law, in the fifth volume of Howard’s Re 
ports of the decisions in United States Courts, page 

Chief Justice Taney said : 

“ If any State deems the retail and internal traffic 
in ardent spirits injurious to its citizens, and ealeu 
lated to produce idleness, vice and debauchery, I set 
nothing in the Constitution of the United States to 
prevent it from regulating and restraining the traffio, 
or from prohibiting it altogether, if it thinks proper. 

“ Every State, therefore, may regulate its own in¬ 
ternal traffio according to its own judgment, antf upon 
its own views of the interest and well-being of its ci " 
zens.”— (5 Howard, 673). 

Mr. Justice McLean said : 

“ If tbe foreign article be injurious to the health 
morals of the community, a State may, in the exerc;— 
of that great and comprehensive police power which 
lies at the foundation of its prosperity, prohibit the 
sale of it .”—(5 Howard, 592.) 

And in regard to the destruction of property, he 
said: r *' 

“ Tbe acknowledged police power of a State extends 
often to the destruction of property. A nuisance m 
be abated. Every thing prejudicial to the health 
morals of a city may be removed. Merchandise from 
a port where a contagions disease prevails, being liable I who would 
to communicate disease, may be excluded ; and in ex¬ 
treme eases it may be thrown into the sea.” 

Mr. Justice Catron said : 

“ I admit, as inevitable, that if the State has the 
power of restraint by licenses to any extent, it has the 
discretionary power to judge of its limit, and may go 
the length of prohibiting it altogether, if suoh be -- 
policy .”—Maine Law Advocate. 


TWENTIETH 


latfoiifll Jlitti-Slttumj 


OBITUARY. 


Another edition: (says the Boston Commonwealth ) of 
Mr. Summer’s speech in the Senate against the fugitive 
slave bill has been publislled at Newcastle in England. 
Two different editions have already appeared in London, 
le in Edinburg. 

•The Mission to, France.— The Richmond En- 
■ professes to have certain information that the 
mission to France has been tendered to John Y. Mason 
If this Re true (says the Evening Hast), Washington 
will be relieved from one of the most inveterate borers 
and, pertinacious lobby agents' that have ever infested 
the Capitol. 

-The Yellow Fever in Vicksburg.— The 

Vicksburg Whig of the 29th inst, shows that tbe 
scourge now so happily leaving us, had abated nothing 
of its virulanee and fatality in Vicksburg. The sex- 
tom’s report for the three days from the noon of the 
16t_h to noon of the 19th., shows a total of 42 deaths, of 
which only five are attributed to other causes than yel¬ 


low fever. 

--Tbe Frankfort and Lexington Railroad Com¬ 
pany, and also the Louisvilleand Fbafikfort Railroad 
Company, have proffered to the Kentucky Colonization 
Society a free passage on their- respective roads for all 
emigrants bound to Liberia. The owners of the steam¬ 
boat Blue Wing have made the same generous offer — 
Louisville Journal. 

- Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D-, son of Rev 

Lyman Beecher, will soon issue a treatise on Theology 
which is expected to command very general attention, j 
Tf . is entitled “ The Conflict of ages, or The Great De¬ 
bate on the Moral .Relation of God and Man.” It 
maintains the pre-existence of Man ere he became a 
denizen of this cloudy planet. So says the Tribune. 

- Hildreth’s History of the United States. 
— Six volumes have-'been already published in two 
series of three volumns each. The first series embraces 
the colonial and revolntionary history down to the for¬ 
mation and adoption of the Federal Constitution ; the 
second series continues the story down to 1821, the er.t 
of the Missouri compromise and the final disintegration 
ot the old Federal and democratic parties. The^uthor 
is engaged on a third series, no part of which, how¬ 
ever, is likely to appear fort-hree or four years to come. 
—Boston Commonwealth. 

~—The National Exhibition of horses to be held ai 
Springfield on the 19th'of October, under the auspices 
ot the United States Agricultural Society, will be the 
first of its kind. The premiums offered are very hand- 
Bome in amount, among which, one of $200 for tbe best 
stallion of seven years and over ; and one of $100 each 
for the best stallion from four to seven years; the best 
gelding of four years and over; ‘the best span of 
matched horses of four years and over; and the best 
sp t n ™ f ll0rsca o f Tour years and over. Premiums 
of $60 each are offered for the best breeding mare foal, 
the best stallion of three years, the best pair of farm 
houses, and the best pair of ponies. 

-Cylinder Telegraph.—A company is now 

being formed, with a capital of #500,000 for the pur¬ 
pose of constructing a line Of telegraphs from Boston 
to New York, having a cylinder two feet in diameter, 
by means of which it is believed that packages may be 
transmitted from one city,,to the other in fifteen 
minutes. It has been objected by some, that the power 
required to exhaust the tube for so great a distance, 
wpuld be so great that no reasonable number of puuids 
would be able to aecomnlish it. R„i thi. 


Society ai_ 

undertaking more - 
“lan ever before. 

The Receipts of the Bazaar are devoted to the austentation 
1 the Parent Society and its organ, the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, in the City of New York. There, in the 
very focus of pro-slayery opposition, a banner in behalf of the 
lenshiug slave has been raised, and its triumph will be in 
lome measure commensurate with the supplies that this 
movement may be enabled to furnish. 

"'he details of the Bazaar are so well understood that we 
»uy particular specifications unnecessary. 

We cordially invite the assistano’e of every lover of Freedom, 
pledging ourselves to all such for a conscientious fulfilment 
of all the duties that our present position imposes on us. 

Done lions of any , kind, either in manufactured articles, 
materials for manufacture or money, will be gratefully re¬ 
ceived by any o( the Managers whose names and addresses 
are subjoined, or any further information that may be re¬ 
quested will be cheerfully given. 

Anne Warren Weston, Weymouth, Masi. 

Aun Greene Phillips, Essex street, Boston. 

Helen E. Garrison, 8 Dix Place, Boston. 

Louisa Loring, 27 State Street. Boston. 

Mary May, 4 Franklin Piaee, Boston. 

Sarah Russell May, Leicester, Mass. 

Maria Weston Chapman, care of Messrs. Green & Co- 
Pans, France. 

Caroline Weston, a., „ 

Mary Gray Chapman. 

Henrietta Sargent, 156 Tremont street, Boston. 

Frances Mary Rabbins, Brush Hill. Milton 
Eliza-Lee Foilen. 

Susau C. Cabot. 

Thankful Southwick, Danvers, Mass. 

Sarah H. Southwick, Portland, Maine. 

Caroline F. Williams, 75 Southao street, Boston. 

Mary H. Jackson, 1071 Washington street, Boston. 
Elizabeth Gay, 142 Nassau street New York 
Char lotteS. Sargent, 70 Dover street,Boston, 
larah Pto ’ ***** 

Eliza F- Eddy, 7 Hollis street, Boston, 
f; 0- Nou ^Arnim, 18 Sonth street, Boston. 

Mary Willey. . 

Evelina A. S. Smith Harrison Square, Dorchester, Mass. 
Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 47 Milk street, Boston. 

Lydia Parker, Exeter Plaee, Boston. 

Maria. LoweU, Elmwood, Cambridge, liw 


Abby Francis, 


would be able to accomplish it. But this objeeti . 
answered by the fact, that it is not proposed by the 
plan of Mr. R. to exhaust the air through the whole 
length of the tube, at oaee ; but as a portion of the air 
- exhausted and the plunger rushes through the tube, 
e air out off behind it, and a new column of air com- 
ences to act upon, it. The scheme is attracting favour. 
—Boston Tiaveller, Sept. 27. 

—- Knud Iverson. — Who is Knud Iverson ? 
Hitherto he has been altogether unknown to fame, but 
his name will fcenceforth be enrolled among those whose 
memory we love to cherish. 

On the 10th of August last, a company of boys in 
Chicago endeavoured to force Knud Iverson to go with 
them into the garden of Mr. Elston, of that city, to 
steal fruit. He persisted in his refusal to go with them 
They threatened to duck him in the river unless he 1 
consented, but he remained firm. His tormenters then 
forced him into the water, and fiendishly drowned him, 
because he would not Steal. There was the true hero, 
and the genuine spirit of a martyr. The Democratic 
Press of Chicago furnishes the following paragraph in 
relation to him: 

“His father is one of our most worthy and estima¬ 
ble Norwegian citizens. He is a member pf tbe Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran, Church, of which ,Rev. Paui Ander¬ 
son is pastor. This little son, though but ten years of j 


Departed this life, at the residence of his son, in 
the city of Brooklyn, on the 26th nit., Stephen Townsend, 
at the advanced age of 77 years and 28 days. His remains 
interred in the Albany Rural Cemetery, after the per¬ 
formance of funeral- service, on the 27th, at the Friends? Meet¬ 
ing House in the City of Albany. 

In the life of the subject: of this notice was exemplified, in 
l eminent degree, the power of the Christian virtues, among 
which were conspicuous fdrtitude and patience under suffer¬ 
ings and disappointments. During the thirty years preceding 
his dissolution, he was constantly subject to varied sufferings 
consequent upon diseases that had made their inroads upon 
constitution naturally firm and vigorous- Twice in early 
life he had been brought near the grave by attacks of the 
yellow fever. His mind was no less vigorous than his body, 
and the frustration of his most cherished plans Of usefulness by 
disease were well calculated to embitter the feelings and blunt 
the sensibilities. Bat in his case the recurrence of disease and 
bring seemed to augment the natural susceptibility of his 
id to whatever was generous and just; and, though- hiB 
life for many, many years promised but little that 
desirable in this rudimental state, yet he was favoured 
dure all the dispensations of suffering which were his lot 
without murmuring and with a degree of cheerfulness and 
re.iaut trustfulness in the goodness of Divine Providence 
which showed clearly to those who knew him best that his 
dependence was not fixed upon an arm of flesh. On the oc- 
casion of the death of a beloved daughter, in 1843, he said in 
the hearing of the writer of this, “ The Lord giveth and the 
Lord, taketh away.” Let us be willing to say, “ Blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” Bat the severest affliction he was 
called to suffer was the severance from his side of the com¬ 
panion of his early and later years, his beloved wife, in the 
year 1849, after a happy union of upwards of forty years, and 
at a time when increasing infirmjties and increasing years 
lessened the charms of life and rendered the sympathies of 
that dear companionship more precious. Yet, under this sore 
bereavement, he was enabled to bear up by the sustaining 
power of a faith that the separation was but temporary, and 
he would meet again, in more close and loving companion¬ 
ship, her who had gone before him to the Land of Spirits. 

From the time of the death of his companion, his health con¬ 
tinued to fail, and during the last nine month’s of his life he 
id to the house, and for four months to his bed. 

During this long confinement, his reason remained unelouded 
is favoured to bear, with almost unexampled pa- 
fortitude; the severe ordeal through which he was 
passing; his greatest desire beingthat he might pass speedily 
but patiently, through the dark valley that separated him 
from the better land to whioh he was hastening. The third 
morning previous to his decease, he said, “ Another morning 
K ** come > and 1 am here yet. 0 ! such a night of suffering I 
er endurpd before.” The day before his death, he said to 
his sister, who had asked him if he thqught his change would 
*“ " ha PPy one > “ 0, yes, yes.” Owing to the nature of his 1 

complaint, the last several days of his lifo he could not con-1 “ uu P>- ou > -uieue us to me prosecution ol 
verse—speaking, when he did speak, only in a whisper, and I *?“?T 81 ? y *go«r- ^The spirit of reform and 
only, to indicate his wants. 

The deceased was a native of this State, and, iu early Ufe, 
connected himself with the Society of Friends; and upon the 
occurrence of the separation of the Orthodox from the branch 
known as Hicksite Friends, he continued with the latter, 
and remained in membership until his death. He was not, 
however, a sectarian. He believed that all “ who feared God 
and worked righteousness would be accepted of Him,” and 
that the most acceptable worship of God consisted in doing 
good. Hence he took a deep interest in all movements of his 
fellow-men, alvray? entering into the investigation of all sub¬ 
jects with a desire to arrive at truth,, and with a disposition 
to rejoice in every opportunity of uniting with others' of 
however diverse beliefs, in the application of given truths 
when discovered. The Temperance and Anti-Slavery causes 
were particularly dear to his heart, and he laboured muoh in 
his capacity of a private citizen, to promote them. The sub¬ 
ject of Social Reform occupied much of his thoughts; believ¬ 
ing as he, did that a better destiny on earth awaits the race, 
ready to examine the various sohemes for ame¬ 
lioration and advancement as they were presented to hisi 
mind. He came also to regard as oertadn the near approach 
of the time when mankind would be favoured universally 
with a larger spiritual development, by and through which 
society is to be harmonized and elevated into the condition 
which Jesus prayed for when he put up the prophetic prayer 
' Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name; 

Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
Heaven,” He was an enterprising citizen, a kind neighbour, 
a good husband, and an ever indulgent parent, in word and 
setting a good example and desiring to discharge faith¬ 
fully his duties in all the relations of life. 


To be Held in Boston, Mass., 

DURING THE CHRISTMAS WEEK OP 1853. 

The Managers of the National Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar, m once more addressing their friends afid fellow- 
labourers, for the purpose of entreating a warmer sympathy 

perto^^ 

have a tendency to produce that result. 1 

Twenty years have passed away since the first Fair to aid 
i?if® of American Slavery was held in the City of 

Boston. Twenty years of labour and effort, and still we re¬ 
main a siaveholding nation, our first word of repentance in 
a natmnai capacity yet to be uttered. Our first work of mercy 
yet to be done. But have these labours and efforts, of which 
we may, properly enough, just now, consider this Bazaar an 
exponent, accomplished nothing? Only the chiidishiv 
thoughtless or the wilfully false can venture to renlv in the 
negative. ^ J 

The-battle has not been won; it has not even been fought: 
but the outposts have been carried, and the field, with its 
embattled hosts; lies plainly before us. Massacre of the 
Masters/slaves couteuted and happy, amalgamation of 
Races, Colonisation, and similar fallacies—these are the 
retuges of hes which the Abolitionists have swept away, and 
the issue between them and their opponents is narrowed to 
the maple question bf material success and selfiuterest. 
The Cieed of the Pro-Slavery party is expressed in two lines, 
That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

The blood-oemented prosperity whieh should be its shame, is 
coolly adduced, m argument, as ample justification for con¬ 
tinuance, in crime. M 

Hence, no talk of Gradualism now obstructs our Way. 
Kindly propositions m its behalf, from distant friends of ' the 
slave, ignorant of the essential diabolism whieh is the ani- 
fr il °I Slave institution of this country, meet, 
siaveholding South and Pro-Slavery North alike, as 
unscrupulous an opposition as was ever meted out 
.... energetic demand ever made for Immediate Abo¬ 

lition. The slaveholders u«dei-stand perfectly that the con¬ 
cessions of mama.™-, family ties, the Bible, are, in effect, 
never been granted where men 
l- the very good reason that any 
up tn thh of so audacious and 


They have 
property, fo 


- direct collision with the consciences, and hearts of the 
jeople. In many respects, their chance of success is better 
hail ever befhre. Another generation is entering upon the 
luties and responsibilities of life, who, however thoughtless 
and indifferent to the great question of their age, are not and 
cannot b.e as were their fathers when it first met them, “ in 
darkness that might be felt,” arid cased in such armour of • 
prejudice, that Truth herself might well nigh deem them 
invincible. 

The leaders, too, of the Pro-Slavery hosts, alike in the 
State and the Church;, are, day by day, called from their 
unholy warihre to give their account for the deeds done iu 
the body, and, mercifully, to a very cbnsiderable extent, their 
inhuman influence dies with them. Men may mo. rn when 
thAmntMMH nt TWh --.A Mercy depart, but their mantles 

. ■ —-Statesmen who have voted for, 

and the Ministers who have preached for, the Fugitive Slave 
Are summoned hence, a crowd of the Weak and wavering, 
would not have been so base and cruel but for the influ¬ 
ence of a firmer and .nperior mind, breathe freer, are ineasur- 
*'’'!** Hj||d|i from their thraldom and rendered accessible to 


better influenc 
The sigi 
tokens of e 

been arous._ _ 

Christendom owes .. __■ 

rally on this question. There__ 

submitted to its consideration; but, God be thanked its f 
plieityis equal to its magnitude, ami Monarchist and Re; 


times v -abroad as well as at home offer 
icouragement. In foreign lands, an agitation has 
id which will never, we trust, again slumber. 

by which it is palled to 
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lican, CathoL._ -. . 

of Christendom, Heathendom itse 
letters of light,, on the Heavens, 

’ guilty phantasy that man can 

- doubly wild afid doubly guilty 

tools the sentiment and shapes the a 
governing nation. 

Apart from these and other general causes of encourage¬ 
ment, the Managers of the Bazaar, and those co-operating 
with them, may find special stimulus to exertion in the tact 
that the present arrangements of the American Anti-Slavery 


may see written, as j 

’ ild property in m._, 

len this phantasy con- 
ion of a great and self- 


AJVWUAL MEETING 

PENNSYLVANIA ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Pennayl- 
Society will beheld in Norristown, on the 
24th, 2oth and 26th days ot October, 1853. 

The Executive Comfoittee feel that it is scarcely necessary 
to urge a full attendance of the long-tried friends of our cause 
so invariably have our anniversaries shown the readiness of 
Pennsylvania Abolitionists to assemble on such occasions 
Our past experience and the present aspects of our oause 
confirm our confidence in the measures which we have 
adopted, and incite ns to the prosecution of our labours with 
renewed vigour. The spint of reform and progress which so 
sftukmgly marks this age, pervading almost every institution 
of this and other l^nds, makes despondency, iu such an en¬ 
terprise as ours, impossible; while a clear view, and oareful 
consideration, of the deeply-rooted, widely-extended, national 
evil, which we aim to abolish, makes relaxation of our labours 
equally impossible. The. simple statement, terrible tn its 
realization, that there are, to-day, in our. own land, millions 
of human beings helu.m Slavesy, should be sufficient to rouse 
to their utmost capacities, all tfleienergies of the philanthro¬ 
pist and Christian; and the very obvious truth that the slave 
power must be vanquished,-or rnie supremely, in this nation, 
should alarm every, lover of hi, country. 

The importance, of frequent meetings of the friends of our 
cause, for mutual counsel and encouragement, and for concert 
of plau and effort, is so well understood that it need not be 
urged upon them. To the public generally, we say: Our 
meetings are open, to all; we invite to a participation iu - 
discussions all, whether friends or opponents, — J 
honestly to examfne pr discuss the principles or _ 
the Anti-Slavery enterprise.' We welcome to o ,r ranks”ali 
those who, believing Slavery to be a sin, earnestly and faith¬ 
fully labour for its abolition, whatever other differences of 
opinion may exist between us. 

James Mott, Chairman. 

Haworth Wet-herald, Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS FOR THE STANDARD. 
From September 1st to October Is? 

728 Mrs. Sarah D. Harris, Fall River, Mass. - 2 GO 
743 Samuel' Soantlebury E. Brooklyn, N. Y. - 2 00 

Henry V. B. Treatiwell, New York City- - 0 50 

729 Wm. H Channing, Rochester, N. Y. - - 4 00 

716 Mary Springstead, Cazenovia, - - - 1 00| 

714 T. Powell, Ghent, N. Y. - - - - 1 00 

732 Enoch Hebard, Jr., Randolph, Vt. - - 4 00 , 

106 Rev. Geo. Jeffrey, Glasgow, Scotland, - 0 60 

622 Lydia Ann Wilbur, Swansey Village, Mass. 2 00 

719 Rev. Jos P. Fessenden, Jr, Bridgeton, Me. 1 00 
719 James Hodgson, Norway, Me, - - - 100 

729 James Stay ton, Jr., South Woodstook, Vt. 2 00 
726 Mrs. Allen, New York City, - - . 2 00 

715 Patrick Qninn, Millport, N. Y. - - - 3 00 

702 Zerah Masters, MoGrawville, N. Y. - - 1 00 

7 Edward F. Burnham, Danvers, Mass - - 4 00 

Mrs. P. Ware, Medfield, Mass. - ‘ - - 2 72 

743 Richard Peabody, Coventry, Vt, - - - 2 00 

718 Benjamin Harmon, Haverhill, Mass, - - 4 00 
702 Richard Clapp, Dorchester, Mass. 

- #40 72 

DONATIONS. 

Francis Jackson’s pledge at Annual Meeting, $2 
(acknowledged as $300 in last aekowlodgements). 
Debbie B. Smith, Banks Co., Pa., - - - 2 00 

Richard Peabody, Coventry, Vt. - - . 2 00 

"$204 Ool 


ts, who desire 


The Fourth Cincinnati Anti-Siavery Bazaar. 

The Managers of theiAnu-Slavery Sewing Circle 
would once more present the cause of the oppressed to the 
friends of freedom, again anpealing to their sympathy and 
substantial aid. "Encouraged by the growing interest 
which has been manifested' in all our movements of the past 
three years, and believing it to bi 
sures have been dictated by a w 
paring to hold.another Bazaar, o. 

Friday of the 3d week it 
carry them out. Let thus, ., _. 
pression, unite in liberal contribution: 
demands, with an earnestness and zeal such as are always 
successful when applied to selfish ends, and we shall find our 
efforts comparatively easy. 

'Sympathy with the slave has- 1 greatly widened and deep.- 
id among people of all classes, even among slaveholders. 
Indeed, it.has become the subject of mil-absorbing interest- 
and we may therefore reasonably expect ^largely increased 
attendance at our Bazaar. We must, then, be able to present 
i attraction of the useful afid the beautiful, which shall 
ake full proof of this sympathy. Our tables must contaiu 
large a variety of such articles as please the eye, adorn 
ree body, or gratify the taste, that none can go away with 
their purses full, for want of what they wish to purchase. It 
is not beautiful specimens of ladies’ handiwork tiloue which 
should be found there. Let the mechanic send in the work 
of his hands: all kinds of household furnishing—tin, iron, 
wooden—brushes of all kinds, vegetables, fruits, butter,’ 
cheese, wood, coal, soap, ptarch, groceries of all kinds, con¬ 
fectionary, and drygoods, anything, which can be converted 
”■— ey anywhere, can be received in the warm-hearted 
if our Anti-Slavery ,enthusiasm.' But we need not 
extend the list. Everybody can helpua who will. We invite 
yonr cordial aid, and trust that the Bazaar of this year will 
far exceed the last, as that did any of the preceding. We 
shall have no raffling or commissions, and the proceeds will, 
as heretofore, be devoted to the spread of Anti-Slavery truth, 
by lectures and the press. 

US" Donations for the sale may be sept to either of the 
Managers. 

Mrs. Sarah Otis Ernst, 1 Mrs. Mary M. Guild, 

Mary^Mann,^ _ “ Julia Harwood, 


Elizabeth T. Coleman, | 


Amanda E. Lewis. 


Wendell Phillips. 

Wendell Phillips's address hereafter is 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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_:___s-—•---- “ " ' 7 ~ .. „. xt.it..._ i„«w« *K»I “Takfi Rourasre, "'ahe whispered. “ 


, _ . , I nresenoe to that effect—or turn out into the street. 

JBi 8ciUmw»8 ftjgtatrt. I**£ gg*** ^r&.,SS$ 
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which follows, and from whom M*£*p*«* Sd Sdeney within me. At length there I slept 
to relate here. It u enough that he wo, banged, ! a craven ^ration that 1 might temporise; what Id] 

and that this is his story. * that iy pretending to renounce Mary, and yet seciet- flinging i 

but 1 hinted my meaning by “ SSmU expedient, and signified my paragra, 

“ How came 1 to be hanged V he echoed in a oaugni a de8ired . *> Awf 

tone of strident hoarseness “You would like he roomed, flinging me a sheet of Lane.- 

know all about it—wouldn t you . letter-naner and a pen. “ I will dictator’ Hustle S 

Tie was sitting opposite tc me at. the end of the lett ® J P . f and following his dictation, Jones of 

. “^ ^hSk,1 ^ Hvg? 

•SSsSwHaSSS 35s;a-«;a;’S Si 

sr. “= 2 =£S ssSaS&iSWr.Js =£ 

that is hve days old. there was a e y \ _ no j e got up, opened one of these, of the I 

on bis beard and under the lobes of his eais , and ing-dou - y ocie K f Uncle Mor b us on the e 

the sea-breeze coming gently through he open Vs- and, with a. mock bow, usnereu y ^ S(1C 

“.”p”3kS„“r»^.SgS iA 

than regular, and resembling that which shakes a niy own f rom my unele, her Eaglan 

K» 

wa^dt me” but still to/- J gtancfrf ^ ttaatio 

US'£%££ mTflay You may raw mlerahle paper in her hand, cast it contemptuously this ev 

me with rusty files, and seethe me “ “ •'Ty^'wem my daughter,” my Uncle Morbus pound 

rub my eyes with gtinpowder but leant e y • f Your father couldn’t pay two- in golt 

that 1 never knew , , lows to make sons pay their fathers’debts 1 You re-esti 

? *M y goodfriend,Mr^«k^“y«»^»^ ra ? f%o% think I’d have your you w 

to be aware thnt, so far from wishing yo father’s son—do you think I’d have your uncles Iw 

*5*83 *». ^«4'£ d “r;a ’,;j “LV«. h :u« 

and your being hanged.' miTinni i n with gn et out 0 f my house, you and your niece, too ! ” “ N 

“ No connection 7 retorted my compan 0 Unole c 0 Uerer. “ You’ve served my turn, night 

tfszs*; 'r„i5- ? =r Sn .taefes. fisrL***. ti 

Alt r P uZS£ a .^.-*5 &“ 

claret. (Being liable to be called up at a don/was banged^tofand my uncle came in, mutter- we cf 

supiiSii.-.ss'iassfsSs ? S?,ri" 8 - *“r ,0 “ ss 

tied into himself, rather than drank—and I observed un ^ «>“**• „ be cried with a gort 0 f shriek, catch- eoliti 
that his lips were so dry a “ d ,. 8 ^°°*j b , 8 P of m ^ 8 . ; ng up the great earthen jar, with the leaden top, on ns 
ness, that the liquid formed litt e globules of m m mg he s ke t his tobacco, as though he meant e t-bo 
ture on them, like drops of water on an oil - . fl - it at me l » Satisfied!—I’ll satisfy you : go. ten n 
“Misery to he horn (he said) about Go! and never let me see your hang-dog face at tt 
seven-and-tbirty years ago. 1 'f aa * ® ° * P ”“ V . ag ,c You sure ly do not intend to turn me out of doors, was 

KSfS '-$&'&** n-w. s*. 

tell you. But, it was no patrician bigb-sounding wh e r0 d am ! to go 1 ” I asked. ally, 

title, for my father was a petty tradesmen, « J d w,” said my uncle ; “ go and cringe to that 

mother had been a domestic servant Two k Rsmen ^ Go and ? ot ! ” cove 

succoured me in my orphanage. Pbey saying, he opened the door, kicked my trunk an * 

uncles; one by my father’s, one by my mother s . thrus P t me out of the room and into the I pr , 

side. The former was a retired sal [* business street and pushed my portmanteau after me, with- nect 
bachelor. The latter was a « roc ®J’’® t,U a , t ' ” ’ makang the slightest resistance. HeBlammed oypl 

Z df me5ntheopen8treet ’ z 

with the sou of cold fixed, and.watchful° fta t night\f a'coffee-shop I had a few Mu! 

that a savage eat has for a dog too large for her to l s ep .« p § cket . and( next morning, I took a I 

tledore and shuttlecock with me for nearly f , „„ t i,p r Tane Holborn, My room was at the top littl 

years. 1 was bandied jaboutirom one to _ e o , house .- ’xh'e court below swarmed with dirty, dra: 

and equally maltreated by both. Now, ^ d children. My lodging was a back garret; 0 f t 

Uncle Collerer who discovered that I was starved. by r ed tke window, I could only see a thei 

my Uncle Morbus, and took me under his proteetion. an , p 0 f 800 ty roofs, qoa 

nL, my Uncle Morbus was indignant at my Uncle ™ ^^ads with the great dingy brick C 
- Collerer for heating me, and insisted that lshqiUa P cbaroh towering above all. Where the pot 

return to his . roof. 1 was beaten and starved by tower wa3 [ n s 6 ver knew. eve 

one, and starved and beaten by the other . I endea “J 0 ^, r aft er letter to my uncles and to adc 

voured—with that cunning which brutaltreatment ^ote le ^ in answer. I wan- the 

will teach the dullest child-o tnm my sails to W^.J^fthe sfrcets all day, feeding on saveloys of 
please both uncles l could only sucoeed by mi.m ed a ® j [ went to my wretched bed by W, 

Ling to the hatred ‘hey mutually had one for he and penny m ^ darkneS8 dome; then an , 

other: I could only propitiate Collerer by abusing dayl^g ^ ^ it “ mi ght grow light again. I knew no an , 
Morbus: the only road to Morbuss short-lived 8 a d hom j could Apply for employment, and 8W 
favour was by defaming Collerer. Nor do l thmk l one ^w meaM by w hieh I could obtain it. The 
did either of them much injustice .for thjy we _ ? " j Hved in an d the neighbourhood were full of joi 

both wicked-minded old men. ! believe either ot bouse ^ and 8treet mountebanks, whose a fl 
them would have allowed me to starve in g > - a ® n ] cou fd not understand. My little stock of bu 
only each thought that appearing to protect me ^^ ^Xdwindl.ed away; and, in ten days, my ho 

would naturally spite the othei. - :_ 'a to m ; n d was ripe for suicide. \ ou must serve an ap- 

When l wa B about fifteen years old, it occurred to aoquire that ripeness. Crowded h; 

me that 1 should make an ^election for good ’and all deso iLori and friendlessness in them, th 

between my uncles; else, between these u y anty ’food, and the knowledge that, when you have b, 

crabbed stools I might fall to he SLl your money and sold your coat and wet- I 

enough I chose the rich unele the , , P t ou must starve, are the best masters. They r8 

Collerer; and although I dare say he prodi/ee that frame of mind which coroners’juries ti 

clove to him for the sake of his mo^y, he seemea P««in insanity. 1 determined to die. 1 p , 

perfectly satisfied with my hearty abuse of my expende d my last coin in purchasing laudanum at T 

Morbus, and my total abnegationofhissociety^ che y mi8t8 . s hops-a pennyworth at each; „ 

for, for three years I never went near his house, e wanted for the toothache ; for 1 h 

when he met me in the street 1 gave him the breadth which, i sa u, a large qua ntity to a 

of the pavement, and reeked nothing&* his B^a mg ’ y 1 t k m y dozen phials home, and poured b 

his fist at me, and calling me an ungrateful hound. s ‘ ra “^ r ^ into y broke ^ m ug that stood on my 1 
My Uncle Collerer although retired^from the sett th«r t j locked the door, sat down on n 

k "“ I 

l soon became his right hand, and assisted him'm c ,° t u “ about nine in the evening in the summer 1 
grinding the needy, in selling up poor tradesmen, ,^/“ tlie room was in that state of semi-obscu- ] 
and in buckling on the spurs ot speiidthnfts ^ ^ ^ „ betwe en the lights.” While I sat on 

they started for the race, the end ot wljio 3 Y portmanteau, I heard through my garret , 

be the jail. My uncle was pleased with me and, “7^®^ was wide open, a loud noise; a con- , 
although he was miserably parsimonious in his ” W 0 ’ f In voice8 , in which I could not distm- , 
housekeeping and in his allowance tojne 1 had “oLwo^d I conld comprehend. The noise was 
hopes and lived on; but very much in the fashion g“5®Ld by a pistol-shot. I hear it now, as distinctly 

of a rat in a hole. as l heard it twenty years ago, and then another. 

1 had known Mary Morbus, the grocer s g - looked out of the window, I saw a pair of hands 

vears before. She was a sickly delicate cb'W and As l look a ^ clutching the sill, and I heard 

I had often teased and struck and Mbbed her of her oovot . t help for God - a sa ke ! Scarcely 

playthings, in my evil childhood. But she g r ® w ®P kn0W w what I did, I drew up from the leads below 
a surpassingly beautiful creature, and Hoved her: and info the room the body of a man, whose face 
We met by stealth in the park outside her father s and ^ne bloo d_like a erimson mask. He 
door while he was asleep in church on Sundays ; and was on k ^ flom . wheQ j had helped him 

[ fancied she began to love me There was httlean stooa up g i ike the spot one sees after 

my mind or person, in my white faee e f-lock and 111 ’ “s face glar^ g^ ^ Then £ began to stag- 
dull speech to captivate a girl; but her heart was ga g B ree li ng about the room, catching at 

full of love, and its brightness gilded my miserable ger ’ . d ta ; tbe table, the wall, and leaving 
clay- I felt my heart newly opened. I hoped for b® wmdow eurta^ h(j went _, following 

something more than ray uncle’s money bags. We traces^ til ho fell face-foremost on the I 

interchanged all the flighty vows of everlasting af- him m an ag ny 

Section and constancy common to boyp and girls D • wel i a s I could. He was quite 

and, although we knew the two fierce hatreds that Hit b were fi0 8eorched and mangled, 
stood betwixt us and happiness, we left the accom- dead. H ^ a ^ ^ ^ wa3 t0 be distm- 

plishment of our wishes to time and fortune, an . . d The ; stol mU8t have been discharged full 
went on hoping and loving ^ f& for gom0 of hig , long b i ao k hair was burnt 

One evening, at supper-fcimo—for which meal we i. , ,, in his left hand, a pistol which 


staii'B, and I emerged into the court. No man pur- h 
sued me, and I gained the open street, it was only « 
an hour after perhaps, as I crossed Holborn towards si 
St Andrew’s Church that I saw fire-engines come D 
rattling along; and, asking unconcernedly where « 
the fire was, heard that it was “ somewhere ott 
Gray’s Inn Lane."’ , 

l slept nowhere that night. I scarcely remember n 
what 1 did; but 1 have an indistinct remembrance of J 
flinging sovereigns about in blazing gas-lit taverns, i: 
ft is a marvel to me now that I did not become r 
senseless with liquor, unaccustomed as I was to dis¬ 
sipation. The next morning I read the following 1 
paragraph in a newspaper: , ' 

“ Awful Suicide and Fire near. Grav’s I 

: Lane.— Lost uight the inhabitants ot Craggs Lou:«, 

Hustle Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, were alarmed by ' ” 
lumes of smoke issuing from the windows ot numi.: i ( 
1 five in that court, occupied as a lodging house. Un ; 
1 Mr Plose, the landlord, entering a garret on the thud ] 
* floor, it was found that its tenant, Mr.-.had com¬ 

mitted suicide by blowing his brains out with a pistol, 
i which was found tightly clenched in the wretched 
I, man ’ s hand Either from the ignition of the wadding, 
r or from some other cause, tbe fire had communicated 
b to the bed-clothes ; all of which, with the bed ami a 
L- portion of the furniture were consumed The engines 
5 of the North of England Fire Brigade were prompt y 
is on the spot; and the fire was with great diflioulty at 
last successfully extinguished ; little beyond the room 
d occupied by the deceased being in 3 ured. The body 
I and face of the miserable suicide werefrightnllynm 
,, tUated ; but sufihoient evidence was afforded from his 
,u clothes and papers to establish his identity. N° cause 
■ h is assigned for the rash act; and it is even stated that 
if he had prolonged his existence a few hours later he 
ul would have come into possession of a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds, his unele Gripple Collerer, Esq_, of 
0r Rao-lan Street, Clerkenwell, having died only two days 

W before, and having constituted him his sole heir and 

to legatee. That active and intelligent parish officer, 
ae Mr Pybns, immediately forwarded the necessary in- 

he timation io the Coroner, ard the inquest will he held 


limits of my prison. Nothing was palpable to the 
touch, but the bare smooth pavement, and the bare 
i smooth walls. I tried for hours to find the door, 
hut could not. I shouted for help; hut no man 


T had lost all—name, existence, thirty thousand I 
pounds, everything—for about four hundred pounds t« 
in gold and notes. , , „ a 

“ So 1 suppose,” I said, as he who was hanged < 
paused, “ that you gave yourself up with a view ot n 
re-establishing your identity ; and, failing to do that, in 
you were hanged for murder or arson 1” 

J 1 waited for a reply. He had lit another cigar & 
and sat smoking-it. Seeing that he was calm, I ta 
iudeed it best not to excite or aggravate lnm by iur- o\ 
tlier questioning, but stayed his pleasure. T had st 

n °‘‘Not^so,’’ 11 he resumed; “what I became that c< 
night I have remained ever since, and am now : that ir 
is if I am anything at all. The very day on which o, 
that paragraph appeared, 1 set off by the coach w 
Mv only wish was to get as far from London and t( 
from England as I possibly could ; and, in due time s< 
we came to Hull. Heaving that Hamburg w the h 
nearest foreign port, to Hamburg I went- I lived 
there for six months in an hotel, frugally and in , 
solitude, and endeavouring to learn German , tor, 

, on narrower examination of tbe papers in the pock- v 

t ALf“.r^«rrr.-3Kf,r, ’ 

> at the end of six months, 1 had scraped together v 
enough German to know that the dead man's name t 
, was Muller ; that he had heen in Russia, in France, 1 
and in America. ' I managed to translate portions i 
i of a diary he had kept while in this latter country; ] 
3 but they only related to his impressions of the 
towns he had visited. He often alluded too, casu¬ 
ally, to his‘secret’and his ‘charge; but what , 
o that secret and that charge were, 1 could not die- 
cover There were also hints about a shepherdess, i 
k an 1 antelope,’ and a ‘ blue tiger’-fictitious names 
e 1 presumed for some persons with whom lie was con¬ 
i' nected. The great mass of tbe documents was in a 
d cypher utterly inexplicable to my most strenuous 
t, ingenuity and research. I went by the ni |-tne of 
Muller ; but 1 found that there werehundieds more 
w Mullers in Hamburg, and no man sought me out. 
a I was in the habit of going every evening to a 
t, large beerhouse outside the town, to smoke my pipe 
d There generally sat at the same table with me a 
>p little fat man in a grey great-coat, who smoked and 
y, drank beer incessantly, i was suspicious aQdsb y 
:; of strangers; but, between this little man and me 
a there gradually grew up a quiet kind of tavern ae 

ever tasted the famous Bafinsche or Bavarian beer, 
to adding, that it threw all other German beers into 
,n- the shade, and liberally offering to pay for a flask 
vs ,.f it I was in rather merry humour, and assented, 
by We had one bottle of Bavarian beer; then another, 
en and another, till, what with the beer and the pipes 
no and the wrangling of the domino players, my head 


I must have lain in this den two days and two a] 
nights—at least the pangs of hunger and thirst gt 
made me suppose that leDgth of time to have elapsed, ai 
Then the terrible thought possessed me that 1 was a! 
imprisoned thore to be starved to death. In the ei 
middle of the third day, as it seemed to me, how- H 
ever, 1 heard a rattling of keys; one grated in the d 
lock ; a door opened, a flood of light broke in upon I 
me: and a well-remembered voice cried “Come G 
out! ” as one might do to a beast in a cage. 

The light was so dazzling that I could not at first 
distinguish anything. But I crawled to the door; s 
and then, standing up, found I was in a small court- t 
yard, and that opposite to me was my enemy, the r 
man of the grey coat. r 

In a grey coat no longer, however. He was s 
dressed in a scarlet jacket, richly laced with gold; s 
which fitted him so tightly with the short tails 
stioking out behind, that, under any other circum¬ 
stances, he would have seemed to me inconceivably 
ridiculous. He took no moro notice of me than it 
he had never seen me before in his life ; but, merely 
motioning to two servants in scarlet liveries to take 
hold of me under the arms, waddled on before. 

Weweht in-and out of hall a-dozen doors, and 
traversed as many small courtyards. The buildings 
3 surrounding them were all in a handsome style of 
8 architecture ', and in one of them I could discern, j 
1 through the open grated windows on the ground 
® floor, several men in white caps and jackets. A 
y distant row of copper stewpaus, and a delicious 
odour, made me conjecture that we were close to the 
d kitchen. We stopped some moments in this neigh- 
r bourhood ; whether from previous orders, or from 
i- pure malignity towards me, 1 was unable then to tell. 
A l-le glanced over his shoulder with an expression ot 
such infinite malice, that what with hunger and rage 
id I struggled violently hut unsuccessfully to burst 

Is from mV guards. At last we ascended a narrow but 

handsomely carpeted staircase; and, after traversing 
id a Bplendid picture gallery, entered an apartment 
of luxuriously furnished; half library and half draw- 


“ Take courage, 11 she whispered. “ Your deliver¬ 
ance is at hand. You are to be removed to-night to t 
a lunatic asylum.” 

How my translation to a mad-house could accom¬ 
plish my deliverance, or better my prospects, did not 1 
appear very clear to me : but that very night I was 
o-ageed, my arms were confined in a strait waistcoat, 1 
and placed in a carriage, which immediately set ofl ' 
at a rapid pace. We travelled all night; and, in the J 
early morning, arrived at a large stone huildiDg^ . 
Here I was stripped, examined, placed in a bath, and i 
dressed in a suit of coarse grey oloth. 1 asked where 
T was % I was told in the Alienation Refuge ot the 
Grand Duchy of Saehs-Pfeigiger: 

“Can 1 see the head-keeper 1 ” 1 asked. 

The Herr-ober-Direktor was a little man with a 
shiny bald head and very white teeth. When I en¬ 
tered his cabinet he received me politely and asked 
me wbat he could do for me '! 1 told him mv real 

name, my history, my wrongs; that 1 was a British 
i subject, and demanded my liberty. He smiled and 
, simply called— 1 * Where is Kraus '< ” 
i “ Here, Herr,” answered the keeper. 

“ What number is Monsieur 1 ” 
r “Number ninety-two.” 

f “ Ninety-two,” repeated the Herr Direktor, leisure-1 
j ly writing. “ Cataplasms on the soles of the feet, 
a Worsted blisters behind the ears, a mustard plaster 
on the chest, and ice on the head. Let it he Baltic 


mg-VO.hlt'J. . - . j 

A cheerful wood fire crackled On the dogs in the t 
fire-place; and, with his back towards "it, stood a v 
tall elderly man, his thin grey hair carefully brushed p 
over his forehead. He was dressed in black, had a 1 
stiff white neckcloth, and a parti-coloured ribbon at l 
his buttonhole. A few feet from him was a table, f 
covered with books and papers ; and sitting thereat c 
in/a large arm-chair, was an old man, immensely i 
corpulent, swathed in a richly furred dressing-gown, 
with a sort of jockey cap on his head of black velvet, e 
to which was attached a hideous green shade The 
servants brought me to the foot of this table, still J 
holding my arms. 

“ Monsieur Muller.” said the man in black, polite- 1 
ly, and in excellent English. “ How do you feel i ’ 

T replied, indignantly, that the state ot my health 
yas not tbe point in question. I demanded to know 
why 1 had been trepanned, robbed and Btarved. 

“ Monsieur Muller ” returned the man in black, 

- with immovable politeness. “ You must excuse the 
apparently discourteous manner in which you have 
been treated. The truth is, our house was built, 
not for a prison, but for a palace ; and. for want ot 
proper dungeon accommodation, we were compelled 
to utilise for the moment an apartment which I be¬ 
lieve was formerly a wine-cellar. 1 hope jon did 
not find it damp.” 

The man with the green shade shook nis tat 

shoulders, as if m silent laughter. 

s “In the firbt instance, Monsieur,' resumed the 

- other, politely motioning mo to.be silent ; for I was 
a about.to speak, “ we deemed that the possession of 
s the papers in your pocket-book” (he touched that 
if fatal book as he spoke)”' would have been sufficient 
e for the accomplishment of the object we have in 

view. But, finding that a portion of tbe correspond- 
a ence is in a cipher of which you alone have the key, 
3. we judged the pleasure of your company absolutely 
a indispensable.” 

d “1 know no more about, the cipher and its key 
y than you do,” I ejacalated, “ and, before heaven, no 
le secret that can concern you is in my keeping.” 
c- “You must he hungry, Monsieur Muller, P«r- 


of the grey coat, now addressed as 

l, retired, and presently returned with 

-d with smoking viands and two flasks of 

servants half loosonoi tlw>w ba.Pl; —f- 


10< Tbe abominable inflictions thus ordered were all a 
applied. The villain Kraus tortured me in every b 
imaginable way: and in the midst of his tortures, a 
would repeat, “ Tell me where the child is, Muller, 

I and you shall have your liberty in half-an hour. ’ i 
1 was in the mad-house for six months. If 1 com- i 
plained to the doctor ot Kraus’s ill-treatmeut and j 
temptations, ho immediately began to order catap- i 
lasrns- and Baltic ice. The hi uises. 1 had to show : 
were ascribed to injuries I had myself inflicted in , 
fits of frenzy. The mamacs with whom f was cagod 
declared, like all other maniacs; that I was out¬ 
rageously mad. , , „ 

One evening, as 1 lay;groaning on my bed, Kraus 
entered my coll. “Get. uj|” he said, “ you ate at 
liberty. I was bribed, by you know who, with ten 
thousand Prussian thalers to get your secret from 
you', if 1 could ; but I have been bribed with twenty 
i thousand Austrian florins (which is really a sum 
, worth having) to set you free. I shall oee iny 
L place, and have to fly ; but I will open an hotel at 
i Frankfort for the Englanders, and make-mv fortune, 
j Come!” He led me down stairs; let me oat of a 
private d©or in the garden ; and, placing a bundle 
I of clothes and a purse in my hand, bade me good 

' D 'fblessed myself, threw away the madman’s livery, 

, and kept walking along until morning, when I came 
3 to the custom-house barrier of another Grand 
1 Duchy. I had a passport ready provided lor me m 
the pocket of my coat-, which was lound to be per- 
fectly en regie, and I passed unquestioned. 1 went 
» that morning to the ooacb-offioe of the town, ana 
h engaged a place in the EUwagen to some Gorman 
v town, the name of which 1 forget: and at the end 
of four days’ weary travelling, 1 reached Brussels. 

- 1 was very thin and weak with confinement and 

,e privation; but I soon recovered mv health and 
, e strength. 1 must say that I made up by good living 
t for my former compulsory absence; and both m 
ot Brussels and in Paris, to which 1 next directed my 
>d steps, I lived on the best. One evening I entered 
e- one of the magnificent restaurants in the falais 
id Royal to dine. I had ordered my meal from the 
carte, when my attention was roused by a small piece 
at of paper which had been slipped between its leaves. 


I turned round, and saw to my horror the young 
man with the ebony cane and the downy mous- 
I taobe. 

“ ] am kidnapped! ” I cried. “ Let me have a 
boat. Where is the captain ? ” 

Here is the captain,” said the young man, as a 
fieroely bearded man came up the companion-ladder. 

“ Captain Miloschvich ot the Imperial Russian ship 
Pryosoaphe, bound to St. Petersburg!], M. Muller. 

As Captain Miloschvich speaks no English you will 
permit me to act. as interpreter.’’ 

Although I feared from his very presence that my 
case was already hopeless, I entreated him to ex¬ 
plain to the captain that there was a mistake; that 
I was bound for Glasgow, and that 1 desired to be 
sent on shore directly. 

“ Captain Miloschvich,” said the young man, 
when he had translated my speech, and received the 
captain’s answer, “begs yon, to understand that 
there is no mistake ; that you are not bound tot 

I Glasgow, but for St. Petersburg ; and that it is quite 
impossible for him to set you on shore here, seeing 
that he has positive instruCtionsto sot yon on shore 
in Cronstadr. Furthermore, he feels it- his duty to 
add that should you, by any words or actions, at- 

- tempt to annoy or disturb the crew or passengers, he 
will be compelled to put you in irons, and place you 
r in the bottom of the hold.” 

c The captain frequently nodded during these re¬ 
marks, as if lie perfectly understood their purport, 

II although unable to express them ; and, to intimate 
V his entire coincidence, he touched his wrists and 


If t had not been a tool I should have resigned 
myself to my fate. But 1 was bo maddened with 
misfortune, that f sprang on the young man, hoping 
to kill him, or to he killed myself and to be thrown 
into the sea. But l was chained, beaten, and thrown 
into the hold. There, among tarred ropes, the stench 
of tallow-casks, and the most appaling sea-sickness. 

I lav for days, fed with mouldy biscuit and putrid 
a f io,.„f l, wo arrived at. Ci-nnstadt. 


somewhere in it there 
a fortress, and in thal 
cell a knout, with the 
in my ears, “ Where i 
How I escaped to in 


•rived at Cronstadt. 

• 1 know of Russia is, that 
a river, and on that river 
fortress a cell, and in that 
le horrible question dinning 


“Feign to eat, but cat no fish. Remain the usual 
time at your dinner, to disarm snspicion, bat imme- | 
diately afterwards make your way tor Englantf Be 
sure, in passing throngh London, to call on Hilde- 
burger.” 

I had ordered a sole an gratin ; but when it 
arrived, managed to throw it piece by piece under 
the table. When I bad discussed the rest of my 
dinner, I summoned the gar con, and asked for my 


How I escaped to incur worse tortures it is boot¬ 
less to tell you. I have swept tbe streets of Palermo 
as a convict, in a hideous yellow dress. I have 
pinned in the Inquisition at Rome. 1 have heen 
caged in the madhouse at Constantinople, with the 
rabble to throw stones and mud at me through the 
bars. 1 have been branded in the back in the 
bagnes of Toulon and Rochfort; and everywhere 1 
have been offered liberty and gold, if 1 would answer 
the question. “ Where is the child 7 ’' At last 
having been accused of a crime I did not commit, I 
was oonderaned to death. Upon the scaffold they 
asked me “ Where is tbe child ? ” Of course there 

could be no answer, and 1 was- - 

Just then, Margiyy, my servant, who never will 
have the discrimination to deny me to importunate 
visitors, knocked at the door, and told me that I was 
wanted in the surgery. 1 went down stairs, and 
found Mrs. Walkingshaw, Johnny Wakingshaw s 
wile, who told me that her “ master ” was “ took ail 
over like,” and quite “stroaken of a heap ” Johnny 
Walkingshaw is a member of the ancient order of 
Sylvan Brothers ; and, as 1 am club doctor to the 
Sylvan Brothers, be has a right to my medical 
attendance for the sum of four shillings a year, 
i Whenever he has taken an overdose of rough cyder 
i he is apt to be “ streaker, all of a heap ” and to send 
i for me. I was the more annoyed at being obliged 
. to walk to Johnny Wakingshaw’s cottage at two in 
tho morning, because the wretched man had been 
l cut short in his story just as he was about to ex- 

- plain the curious surgical problem of how he was 
e resuscitated. When I Returned he was gone, and 1 

- never saw him more. Whether he was mad and 
hanged himself, or whether he was sane and had 

,t been hanged according to law, or whether he had 
r ever been har.ged or never been hanged, are points 
y I have never quite adjusted in my mind— Household 
y Words. 


“ You will pay the head 
Monsieur,’’ said he. 

I The head waiter came. I! 
j or a sphynx I could not ha 


,i waiter if vou please. Mas- Stowe’s Departure for America. ( From 
a ’ y 1 ike Liverpool 'dimes of Sept. 8.)—Yesterday morning 

If he had heen a centaur this gifted lady took her departure from our shores, 
iave stared at him with in the United States mail steamer Arctic. Mrs. 
lent than I did ; for there, Stowe arrived in Liverpool on Tuesday at noon, ac- 


fheart leapt within me, and I was about to rush 
towards the viands, when the man m black raised 

h '“ Doe^ momerit, Monsieur Muller,” he said, “ be¬ 
fore you recruit your strength. Will you oblige me 
by answering one question WhevoJ the OuXA . 

“ Ja, where is the child ! echoed the man in the 

gr “ e “do not know,” l replied, pt^sionately ; " on my 
honour I do not know, if you were to ask me tor a 
hundred years, I could not tell you.” 

“Carol/’ said the man in black, with an unmoved 
countenance, “ take away the tray. Monsieur Mul¬ 
ler has no appetite. Unless, he added, turning t 
me, “ you will he so good as to answer that little 

question^ot” j re p eate d ; “I don’t know, I never 


“I tell you what,” said my companion, -we will 

just have one chopine of brandy- l al « aya ta ^ k 

after Baerisoher beer. We will nqt hwo ■it here, 
but at the Grime Gam hard by; which is an honest 
house, kewt by Max Rombach, who mi widow sson. 

[ was in that state when a man having already 
had too much is sure to want more, and 1 followed 
the man in the grey coat. How many chopines of 
brandy I had at the Grune Gans 1 know not but 
I found myself ^ed next morning-With an intole¬ 
rable thirst and a racking headache. My firs, ae 
■ tion was to spring out of bed, and Bearc 
pocket of my coat for my pocket hook. It was gone. 

! The waiters and the landlord were summoned hut 
; no one knew anything about it. I had been hi ough 
I home in a carriage, very inebriated, by a « t8U ‘ “ a “ 

1 in a grey great-coat, who said he was my friend, 

1 helped me upstairs, and assisted me to andress. 
f The investigation ended with a conviction that the 
i man in the grey coat was the thief. He had mam- 
t festly been tempted to the robbery by no pecuniary 
motive; for the whole of my remaining stock of 
r bank-notes, which I always kept in the pocket-book, 
i- 1 found in my waistcoat pocket neatly rolled up. 
n That evening I walked down to the beerhouse 
it where I usually met my friend—not with the re- 
i- motest idea of seeing him, hut with tbe ho P e 
i- eliciting some information as to who and what he 


W< One evening, at supper-time—for which meal we *^ hl8 y 0 O b ’i” clasped inhislfft hand, a-pistol which 
had the heel of a Dutch cheese, a loaf of se^A f ide c t i y bad been reoently discharged, 
bread, and a pint of small beer—I noticed that my tbe 8 id e of this horrible object twenty 

Uncle Collerer looked more malignant and sullen I sat oy a m ^ for ^ alarm whioh j 
than usual. He spoke little, and bit his food as it , ht muat necessarily.follow, and resolving what 
he had a spite against it. VV hen sapper was over, tn ag But a li W as as silent as the grave. No 

ae went to ad old worm-eaten bureau in which he i shoaiaao ^^^ geemed to have heard the pistol 
was wont to keep documents of value ; and, taking o ^ Qne without seemed to have heeded it. 

out a bundle of papers, untied and began to read stio , window; but the dingey mass of 

them. I took little heed of that: lor his favourite I la ® k ® d d f obin Jneys had grown black with bight and 
course of evening reading was bonds and mortgage «**»•} - y notbin | moving. Only, aB I held 

deeds ; and on every eve of bills of exchange falling ^ d d f e out of the window it mirrored itself dully 
due he would spend hours m poring over the accept- my canaw o leads be l 0 w. 

ances and endorsements, and even m bed he would m a pod ‘’J D might be accused of the murder 

lie awake half the night moaning and crooning lest 1 began to 6 wh<j had gadately cour ted 

the bills should not be paid on the morrow. After began t0 fear it, and to shake like 

carefully reading and sorting these papers, he tossed deat “’ ^ ht of the gallows. Then I 

them over to me, and left the room without a word, an aspen at tnei^g it * ag all a horrible 

Then! heard him going up stairs to the top of the tried to P® rs « ak ® y th e bed , was the dreadfal dead 
house, where my room was. dr ® a “ : blood and a u about the room were the 

1 opened the packet with trembling hands and a man in hi| hlooci, W A 


W To my surprise lie was sitting at his accustomed a 
table, smoking and drinking as usual; and ’ “ y y 
stern salutation, replied with a good humored hope 
that my head was.not any the worse for the hrannl- u 
wein overnight. : 

“ I want a word with you,” said l. 

“ With pleasure,” he returned. Whereupon he 1 
nut on his broad-brimmed hat and followed me into s 
the garden behind the house, with an alacrity that £ 
was quite surprising. 

“ 1 was drunk last night,”, 1 commenced. 

“ Zo,” he replied with an unmoved countenance, t 
“And while drunk,” I continued, “ I was robbed 
of my pocket-pook.” 

“ Zo,” he repeated, with equal composure. 

“ And I venture to assert that you are the person 

who|tole R-u ^ e right, my son’” beretu rne fi 
with the most astonishing coolness. 1 did taae 
vour pocket-book; I have it here, bee. ’ 
i J He tapped the breast of his grey great-coat, and, 
l I could clearly distinguish, through the cloth, the 
square form of ray pocket-book with its great clasp 
r in the middle. I sprang at him immediately,'with 
1 the intention of wrenching it from bm;bnU he 
t eluded my grasp nimbly, and, stepping aside, drew 
0 forth a small silver whistle, on which ne blew a sbr 1 
1 note in an instant a cloak or sheet was thrown 
• over mv head. I felt my hands muffled with soft 
I b at strong ligatures ; and, before i bad tirne to make 
i one effort in self-defence, I was lifted off my feet 
d an d swiftly conveyed away, in total darkness. Fre- 
y s/ntly we stopped, and 1 was lifted still higher 
was placed on a seat; a door was slammed, to ; and 
ir the rumbling motion of wheels convinced me that i 


I opened the packet with trembling hands and a man in hi» .blood, ana a a 
beating heart. 1 found every single l-etter 1 had marks of his gory h g • Th 

written to Mary Morbus. The room seemed to turn I began to examine the body more minutely, the 
round. The white sheet l held and the black letters dead man was almost exactly ot my heigtit a _ 
dancing on it were all I could sec. All beyond— stoutness. Of his age 1 could not judge His ha r 
the room, the house, the world-was one black un- was long and biaok like mine. In one of his pockets 
utterable gulf of darkness, I tried to read a line— I found a pocket-book, containing a mass ot closeiy- 
a line I had known by heart for months; but, to my written sheetB of very thin paper, in a charactei 


utterable gulf of darkness, I tried to read a line— I found apocKet-DooK, con taming a , 

a line I had known by heart for months; hut, to my written sheetB of very thin paper, in a charactei 
scared senses, it might as well have been Chaldee, utterly incomprehensible to me; moreover, there 
Then my uncle’s'heavy step was heard on the stairs, was a roll of English bank-notes to a very consider- 
He entered the room, dragging after him a small able amount. In his waistcoat pocket was a gold 
black portmanteau in which 1 kept all that I was watch ; and in a silken girdle round his waist were 
able to call my own. “ 1 happen to have a key that two hundred English sovereigns and louis d ors. 
opens this,” he said, “and have read every one of What fiend stood at my elbow while 1 made this 
the fine love-letters that silly girl has sent you. But examiuation I know not. lhe plan t axed upon 
I have been much more edified by the perusal of was not long, revolved in my mind. 8 ®°“? d 
vours which I only received from your good uncle start up matured, like Minerva, from the head 
Morbus—strangle him '.-last night! I’m a covetous Jupiter. I was resolved. The dead should be alive, 
hunks, am 1 7 You live in hopes, do you 7 Hope and the live man dead. In less time than it takes 

told a flattering tale, my young friend. I’ve only to tell, 1 had stripped the body, dressed it in my w 
two words to say to yon,” continued my uncle, after clothes, assumed the dead man s garments, and se- 
a few minutes’ composed silence on his part, and of cured the pocket-book, the watch and the money 
blank consternation on mine. “All your rags are about my person. Then I_ overturned the lighted 
in that trunk. Either give up Mary Morbus—now candle on to the bed, slouched my hat over my eyes, 
letter to her here in my and stole down stairs. No man met me on the 


W Mv journey must have lasted some hours. We 
stopped from time to time : to change horses, ! sup¬ 
pose/ At the commencement of the journey I made 
frantic efforts to disengage myself, and to cry out. 
But I was so well gagged and ^undandmuffled 1 
that in sheer weariness and despair, I desisted. We 
halted at last for good. I was lifted out, and.again j 
carried swiftly along for upwards of ten minutes. 
Then, from a 7 difficulty of respiration, L concluded . 
that I liad entered a house, and was perhaps being 
borne along some underground passage. We as¬ 
cended and descended staircases. I heard doors 
looked and unlocked. Finally, I was thrown vio¬ 
lently down on a hard surface. The gag was re¬ 
moved from my mouth, and the mufflers from my 
hands ; I heard a heavy door olang to, and 1 was at 
liberty to speak and to move. . 

My first care was to disengage myself from the 
mantle, whose folds still clung around me. 1 was 
, in total darkness—darkness so black, that at first I 
f concluded some infernal device had been made use 
, of to blind me. But, after straining ® y « 8 ' n 
; every direction, I was able to discern high above me 
i a small circular orifice, through which permeated a 
! minute thread of light. Then I became sensible 
7 that 1 was not blind, but in some subterranean 
i dungeon. The surface on which I was lying was 
hard and cold-a stone pavement. I crawledabout 
feeling with my hands, endeavouring to define the 


“ Carol,” said my questioner, taking up a newspa- by t 
per, and turning his back upon me, “ take away the l 

things. Monsieur Muller, good morning. 

In spite of my cries and struggles I was dragged It i 
away We traversed the picture gallery; but,m- pre 
stead of descending the staircase, entered another gra 
suite of apartments. We were crossing a long vesti- lant 
bule lighted with lamps, and one of my guards had one 
stopped to unlock a door while the other lagged a lout 
few paces behind (they had loosened their hold of gaz 

me and Carol was not with us), when a panel in the tac. 

wainseoat opened, and a lady in black—perhaps and 
thirty years of age and beautiful—bent forward 
through the aperture. “I heard all, she said, in a ea^ 
rapid whisper. “ You have acted nobly. Be proof ^ 
against their temptations, and Heaven will reward ^ 

- your devotedness.’’ , . . , , 

, ’ I had no time to reply, for the door was closed 1 

- immediately. I was hurried forward through room P 

after room ; until at last we entered a small bed- 
chamber simply, but pleanly furnished. Here T was wl 
3 left, and the door was locked apd barred on the out- _ 

o Bide Ou the table were a small loaf of black bread, we 

t and'a pitcher of water. Both ot these I consumed of 

^I^walTleft without further food for another entire 
>. dav and night. From my window, which was su 
d heavily grated, I could see that my room overlooked bj 
the court-yard where the kitchen was, and the sight 
of the cooks, and the sfuejl of the hot meat drove me ti 
n almost mad. , ... , 

On the second day I was again ushered into the 
a presence of the man in black, and the man wi th the t( 
te green shade. Again the infernal drama was played. 

Again I was tempted with rich food. Again, on my a 
d, expressing my inability to answer the question, it r. 
le was ordered to be removed. , . . 

on “ Stop 1 ” I cried desperately, as Carol was about t 
th to remove the food, and thinking 1 might satisfy them o 
he with a falsehood; “ I will confess. I will tell all. 

!W “ Speak,” said the man in black, eagerly, “ where d 
ill is the child 1 ” 

vn “In Amsterdam,” I replied at random. s 

oft “ Amsterdam—nonsense ! ” said the man in the c 

,ke green shade impatiently, “what has Amsterdam to < 

set do with the Blue Tiger J ” . ,, , ' 

re- “ I need not remind you,” said the man in OlacK, i 

er; sarcastically, “ that the name of any town or ooun- 
^nd try is no answer to the question. \ou know as well 
it I as I do that the key to the whereabouts of the child 
is there," and he pointed to the pocket-book. 

We “ Yes; there," echoed the man in the green shade, 
up- And he struck it. 

ade “ But, sir—” I urged. . 

iut. The answer was Bimply, “ Good morning, Monsieur 
led, Muller.” 

We Again was I conducted back to my prison; again 
rain I met the lady in black, who administered to me the 
ites. barren consolation that “ Heaven would reward my 
ided devotednessU Again I found the black loaf and the 
ling pitcher of water, and again I was le t a day and a 
as- night in semi-starvation, to be again brought forth, 
oors tantalized, questioned, and sent back again, 
vio- “Perhaps,” remarked the man in black, at the 
i re- fifth of these interviews, “ it is go’d that Monsieur 
my Muller requires. See.” As he spoke, he 0 P« ned a 
is at bureau crammed with bags of nioney, and bade me 

the he lu vamTprotested that all the gold in the world 
was could not extort from me a secret which 1 did not 
irst I possess. In vain I exclaimed that my name was not 
s u B e Muller; in vain 1 disclosed the ghastly deceit I had 
3S in practiced. The man in black only shook his bead, 
e me smiled incredulously, and told me—while compu¬ 
ted a menting me for my powers of invention—that my 
isible statement confirmed his conviction that 1 knew 
mean where the child was. . 

r was After the next interview, as I was returning to 


C ^MuUer“ , he!said coX, bending over the table, needed to the residence of John Cropper, Esq., at 

“Your side was poisoned Tell me where the child Dingle-bank In the afternoon, Mv*. Stowe and 
is, and here is a/antidote, and four hundred thou- party, were the quests ufJuS- M»j r & 

— d m m rasrs? 

dashed it with all the lor ® e Lii vUre^a. stone amid Cropper’s, amongst them his Worship the Mayor and 
in the old ruffian’s face. He fell like a stone amm ^ Raffles. His worship afterwards con- 

the screams ot women, the oathsi of , ^ veyed Mrs. Stowe in his state carriage to .the land- 

of a fo Garde- a la Garde, [ sh P p ® J J iog-stage, where she embarked on board the Arctic’s 

| etaurant and into one.of , th « P a f ,lg ® v 9 h °V“‘ tbe tender The scene at the landing-stage was a very 
Wh ‘ Ch w lfether Iwas pursued, I never anitfrfeed one, and must have beenhighly grattfymg 
man died or not, or whether L vas p_ . ’ ck d up to the authoress of “Uhcle Tom’s Cabin.’’ Hundreds 

knew. 1 gained my lodgings on “" le9t ® d ’. p ^ b ‘ tb P 0 f ladjds and gentlemen had assembled there, anxious 
my luggage, and started the next morning by the “^^nourt 0 and obtain a glimpse 0 f Mrs. Stowe, 
diligence, for Boulogne , . b did not There was so large a number of passengers (upwards 

I arrived m due time in London.b of oqo) going by the Arctic, that two steamers, in¬ 
call on “ Hildeburger because I di ^ Btead 0 f ope, as usual, were alongside the stage for 

or where Hilderburgci' * a ' Uvemool being the conveyance of the passengers and luggage. Mrs. 

evening of my arrival in London ^ Liverpool, being g ^ on y boafd the i^ide boat, and thus those on 
determined to go tci America. a f the 8tage bad an excellent opportunity of seeing her 

maining »» a « d l' iddiD g their ad!eu ' B ® sides her 

persecutors, hut because 1 was pu y hostess, Mrs. Stowe was accompanied on hoard the 

by the spectre of the real “ulfeiv steame r steamer by the Rev. Dr. Raffles, Mr. Howson, Prim 

l took my passage t0 New Y , tb ne cipal of the Collegiate Institution, and others. The 

which was to sail from the docks in a week s tnne_ P landing-stage at ten o’clock ; and on 

■ It was to start on a Monday; and ^ ^ their departure the gentlemen took off their hats 

' preceding 1 was wa king a J«»‘ fi“*he At- and cheered, and thf ladies waved their parasols 

• gratulating myself that I should a r at a nd handkerchiefs, Mrs. Stowe gracefully acknow- 

■ lantio between mysell and my P ' d : n a lodging the compliments. The authoress has evi- 

l once I heard the name of Muller p deatly benefitted by her trip to Switzerland, for she 

t loud tone close behind me. I turned, a “ d tb ® very much better than on her first arrival in 

f gaze of a tall thin young man with ad<iwiay mous y Hig Samuel HolmeSi Esq ., 

8 tache, who was dressed in the «t««e ^ invited y Mr8 . Stowe to breakfast at the Town- 

s and was sucking the end o. an ebony Rtaok^ Wednesday morning, and invitations were 

i “ Monsieur Muller, ’ he said, nodding to me aa “’ red foc nu ^ ber of ^ he Mayor . s friends to 
a easily. nn8 wered boldly meet her on that occasion, but the following letter 

3 ::affar~~**• ~- 

d ad f fel/a^ol^shf/e^'pass'ove^meq'and stammered, “Dear Sir-1 am fully sensible of the honour and 
d l telt a cola smver pasa kindness done me by your very friendly and flattering 

l ”w“/h2 coMia.ri.bl. diiouli, io lernioe 

is whereabouts 7 ” he went on with great comp 0 f kind remembrance and regard, and of sympathy, wit® 

t- “ The lady was obstinate. The screw and the water ^ great cause which so deeply interests me. Bur, 
d, were tried in vain ; but at length, by a judicious use upQn conaultat i on wb h friends, X find that tbe indis- 
, d of the cord and pullies, we succeeded.” pensable engagements preliminary to sailing will ren- 

T shuddered again. , der it impossible to accept the invitation. But, while 

re “ Will you call on Hildeburger now 7 ” he re- obUg ed to decline, allow me to express my grateful 
as sumed quickly and sharply. “ He is here-close seQse 0 f H B . Stowe . 

,®t by “ Not now, not now ” I faltered. “ Some other | “ Tn the Mayor of Liverpool.”. 


“Not now, not now 1 l ialterea. aomeuuisi J ,, 

time B ust of Mrs. Stowe.— At the Soiree given to Mrs. 
“ The day after to-morrow 7 ” H. B. Stowe by the committee of the British and 

“Yes yes,” I answered eagerly, “the day after Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in May, there was ex- 
to-morrow ” hibited a very beautifully executed bust of the au- 

“ Well Saturday be it. You will meet me here, tbores8 0 f Unele Tom’s Cabin, modelled by N. N. 
at four in’ the afternoon ! Good! Do not forget. Au gurnard, Esq., which was greatly admired by all 
revoir, Monsieur Muller.” , present, hoth for its fidelity as a likeness and for the 

He had no sooner uttered these words than he art j st i 0 skill with which the work was exeouted. H 
_ j i- ___ a t.hA crowd of mer- u oa khonorM that, a graceful tribute of respect 


revoir , Monsieur Malle?;” present, qotn ior its uaeuty V ‘ ‘ 

He had no sooner uttered these words than ne 1 artistic skill with which the work was executed, u 
turned and disappeared among the crowd of mer- has t, e en thought that a graceful tribute of respect 
ohants on ’Change. , iV to Mrs. Stowo would be paid, and at the same time 

I could not doubt, by his naming Saturday, as the a pleasing and permanent memorial ot her visit to 

-i!m onmn inkling of my this country be secured, if the artist were commis- 

ryoirl mv nn,s- fha Knot in mftvhlpL to he nlaced 


dav for our meeting, that he had some inkling of my this country be secured, if the artist were commis- 
intended departure. Although I had paid my pas- 8 i 0De <i to execute the bust in marble, to be placed, 
saee to New York, I determined to forfeit it, and to w j t h suitable inscription, in the Crystal Palace, 
chanse mv course so as to evade my persecutors. now erecting at Sydenham. The Crystal Palace 
entered a shipping-office, and learnt that a good W M be frequented by countless visiters from all na- 
steamer would leave George's Dock at ten that same tionSi w ho will see, in this likeness of Mrs. Stowe, 
night fer Glasgow. And to Glasgow for the present an expre 8sion of the admiration felt by Englishmen 
I made up my mind to go. , . , for the courage and true patriotism displayed by 

At a quarter before ten 1 was at the dock with my tb ; 8 gifted woman, in pleading so powerfully the 
luaaase It was raining heavily, and there was a oal i se<) f tbe injured and oppressed slave The pro- 
dense fog P osal has met with che cordial a PP roval and !“PP ort 

“ This way for the Glasgow steamer—this way,” 0 f several distinguished friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cried a man in a Guernsey shirt, “ this way, your cause , and an appeal is new being made for co-ope- 
honour. I’ll carry your trunk! ” ration in raising the sum required to carry out this 

He took uo my trunk as he spoke, and led the way object. Among the subscribers whose names are 
down a ladder/across the decks of two or three already published are the Duchesses of Sutherland, 
steamers, and to the gangway of a fourth, where a Argyle, and Bedford, Viscountess Palmerston. *ie 
man stood with dark bqshy whiskers, dressed in a £ ar j a 0 f Carlisle, Shaitesbury, and Groavenor,lnd 
pea-coat, and holding a lighted lantern. Sir E. N Buxton, Bart. The amounts range from 

“ Is this the Glasgow steamer 7 ” I asked. £1 up to £5. We observe that the hon. secretary 

“All right!” answered the man with the lan- j 8 Edmund Fry, Esq., 35 Broad-street-build mgs, 
tern. “ Look sharp, the bell’s a-going to ring/’ London. In addition to warm testimonials to the 
“Remember poor Jack, your honour,” said the excellence of this likeness from Professor Stowe and 
. man in the GuerDsy, who had carried my trunk. 1 the Rey. Chas. Beecher, there is one from the au- 
r gave him sixpence and stepped on board. A bell thoress herself, which is characteristic It is as 
i began to ring, and there was great confusion on follows : 


began to ring, and there was great confusion on 
board with hauling of ropes and stowing of luggage. 
The steamer seemed to me to he intolerably dirty 


hoard witn naming ----op-o- , .. M r Durn iru-i . am greatly obliged to 

The steamer seemed to me to be intolerably dirty |ur y0U r good offioes in giving my friends in Old 
and crowded with goods; and, to avoid the crush, I England more consolatory impressions of my personal 
Bteimed aft to the wheel. In due time we bad ap “ earanCB t an the shop windows have hitherto af- 
worked out of thedock and were steaming down the forded. „ Wi /™|fS”’ H. B. Stowe.” 


stemmed arc to tne wneei. au uuo ^— appearau^ ^...- 

worked out of the dock and were steaming down the forded. ^ ^ Llrnfy^onr f H. B. Stowe.” 

you H my SedTof thfSLTh/wheeh Disease is self-limited. Its tendency, in nineteen 

fie stared, at me as if hp da * “?derstand me, and 


my starvation meal of bread and w 
1 black again met me. 


ffe staed'aTme as if he did not understand me, and out of twenty cases, is toward reoovery. A judicious 
muttered .»»• unmt.lligHl. I WK 

question. speak English,” said a voice at my medical observer who has a true insight into the 

elbow, “ nor can any sohl on board this vessel, laws of disease, knows that m aU probability he 
except you and I, Monsieur Muller.” 


’ I would Lave recovered unaided. 



